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For the Steinway pays a dividend every day 
of your life. It returns, in full measures o 
pleasure and delight, infinitely more than is 
represented by its price. The Steinway will 
astonish you by its eloquent sonority and 
matchless singing tone long after you have 
forgotten every detail and condition of pur- 
chase. You need never buy another piano, 

The Steinway may be yours—to-day. As 
a matter of principle the Steinway has always 
been sold at the lowest possible price; and 
liberal, convenient terms are arranged at your 
request. If you wish, your old piano will be 


HRIFT is seldom a matter of denial. It 

is rather the effect of a well-considered 
plan of expenditure—a plan that insures the 
greatest advantage and return to the buyer. 


That the best is always the cheapest in the 
end is an old and common proverb of the 
thrifty. That Steinway supremacy has been 
religiously maintained for four generations is 
universally admitted. And that there is 
economy in buying a piano of such known 
excellence and superiority has been proved 
by a host of Steinway owners. 


Henry Steinway insisted on perfection. 
And succeeding generations of the Steinway 
family have not only maintained this tradition, 
but have added new laurels to a name now 
famous in every quarter of the world. 


It is this unremitting care in construction, 
this unwavering insistence on perfection, that 
transforms a purchase into an investment. 


accepted as partial payment. 

At Steinway Hall you will find a complete 
series of styles and sizes to suit every home 
and every acoustic condition. Each is a per- 
fect embodiment of Steinway practices and 
ideals. And each is an illuminating example 
of how the basic principles of thrift in buy- 
ing may best be exercised. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano upon convenient terms with the privilege of extend- 


ing payment over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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HE BATTLE OF THE FRANC continues, and as in 
the World War American finance plays the decisive 

ile. The france was worth eight cents when Poincaré 
sarched into the Ruhr; it fe!l, almost steadily, through the 
rst fourteen months of that occupation until on March 8, 
24, it reached its bottom level of 3.42 cents. Then came 
American intervention. J. P. Morgan and Co., acting 
other international bankers, $100,009,000 
redit to the Bank of France. It was a violent stimulant; 
1¢ frane leaped upward. Millions must have been made by 
nose on the inside; millions were lost by those who were 
iught short. Within six weeks the franc virtually doubled 
n value, touching 6.64 on May 6, just before the French 
tions. This was an enormous relief to the French con- 
‘r, for commodity prices, which had been rising, be- 

1 to fall. By this action (together with the Dawes Re- 


opened a 


rt, which offered a new prospect of relief when the Ruhr 
bolicy had proved a failure) American finance probably 
aved Poincaré from utter rout in the election of May 11. 
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HE LIBERALS WON that election, although not over- 

whelmingly. On the day on which the electoral results 
were announced the franc dropped 46 points, and it con- 
tinued dropping until, on May 20, it touched 5.2414. Then 
Premier Poincaré and his Finance Minister, together with 
the President, M. Millerand, took the extraordinary step of 
inviting Edouard Herriot and Paul Painlevé, the 
leaders of the next Ministry, to a conference on the financial 
situation. After the meeting a communiqué 
stating that “MM. P and Herriot declared 
convictions that a rigorous equilibrium of the 


probable 


issued, 
their 
was 


was 
ainley 


budget 


an essential policy of any Government.” The newspapers 
have hinted that the conference was prompted by the bank 
ers, who had made their loan on condition that the budget 


The gloved hand 
Liberals in 
upon their 
French rumor 


be balanced and stringent taxes collected. 
of Wall Street 
France to follow the 
predecessors. While 
reports, the Bank of France not only regained 
of the loan which had thrown 
made a clear profit of $45,000,000; new drop 
it lost $55,000,000. At any rate, ohiheus rumors and sus 
picions prove true or untrue, the drop has, for the present 
stopped. But can it be permanently checked even with the 
aid of American finance? That will depend upon measures 
yet to be taken. Loans are only a 
France revises her fiscal 
fall lower than ever. 


force the 
imposed 


intervening to 
financial policy 
the france 


Was 


was rising, a 


every Cet 
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in checking the 


sort of stimulant; unless 


and foreign policies the franc will 


HE FISH BILL for the relief of German women and 
children having been smothered in the Senate 
Relations Committee by those three noble liberals and price 
‘ss humanitarians, Lodge, Wadsworth, and Pepper, afte: 
having been voted by the House, a new bill, Senate Bill 
3262, has been introduced by Senator Howell authorizing 
a fifty-year loan of $25,000,000, free of interest for the 
first ten years. All the money is to be spent in this coun- 
try to the advantage of the American farmer. Such a bill 
ought to go through overnight if only for the sake of our 
agriculturists. It, too, has been referred to Senator Lodge’s 
committee. Nothing but a clear-cut expression of public 
opinion will move these “hard-boiled” men. Once more we 
urge our readers to write to these Senators and to Mr. 
Howell, or directly to the Senate Foreign 
mittee. 


Foreign 


telations Com- 
The generosity and kindliness of America ought 
to drive this bill through before Congress adjourns. 


HE TAX BILL HAS BEEN PASSED, and as we go to 

press the President is making up his mind whether 
to accept or reject it. We are willing to wager an auto- 
mobile against a feather-duster that it will win the Presi- 
dent’s signature as easily as did the immigration bill, that 
Secretary Mellon will no more resign than did Secretary 
Hughes, and that, the great tax hocus-pocus over, all will 
go on as before. We have never been able to get excited 
about this tax struggle because we could not see that any 
principle was involved or any scientific tax-drafting. It 
1as been the usual playing of politics, with Mr. Mellon 


seeking to favor the very wealthy, from whom his party 
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draws its sinews of war. Mr. Mellon’s own abysmal igno- 
rance of sound finance Mr. Mussey demonstrated in last 
week’s Nation. That a good deal of the furor created in 
behalf of his plan—never was there more elaborate or more 
expensive propaganda for a measure pending before Con- 
gress—was bogus appears from the press dispatches when 
the compromise bill finally passed the House. The final 
obsequies of the Mellon bill, so the correspondents report, 
“were marked by no genuine effort to defend the discarded 
plan of the Treasury chief.” Why should there have been? 
The whole procedure has been a humbug. Did not Presi- 
dent Coolidge repeatedly let it be known he would never, 
never, never sign any bill but Mellon’s? And will he not 
sign on the dotted line now? Even the Treasury asser- 
tions that the new bill and the bonus will result in a huge 
deficit next year are exploded. Washington now looks for 
a small surplus. 


HE PRESIDENT’S SIGNATURE to the abominable 

immigration bill does not surprise us. A Grover Cleve- 
land would have sent it back with a message to stir the 
country. Instead, Mr. Coolidge utters this incredible non- 
sense: 

I gladly recognize that the enactment of this pro- 
vision does not imply any change in our sentiment of ad- 
miration and cordial friendship for the Japanese people, a 
sentiment which has had and will continue to have abun- 
dant manifestation. 


Then he declares that he would have vetoed the exclusion 
provision had it been embodied in a separate bill. At the 
same time he says “there is scarcely any ground for dis- 
agreement as to the result we want, but this method of 
securing it is unnecessary and deplorable at this time. . . .” 
Was there ever more muddle-headedness, or a baser attempt 
to straddle an issue, or a more obvious attempt to bamboozle 
a people? Even the argument that he must sign the bill 
because there must be some general immigration legislation 
falls to the ground. A man of real force and courage would 
have sent this bill back and, if it were not passed over his 
veto, would have kept Congress in session until it passed a 
decent measure. As it is, the bill strikes a deadly blow at 
the peace of the Pacific, imperils many of the gains of the 
Washington Conference, insults needlessly a proud, high- 
spirited people, and provides the excuse for a league of 
yellow peoples against the whites. The natural step now 
would be the withdrawal of every American missionary from 
China and Japan. For them to remain there would stamp 
us as guilty of the basest hypocrisy. ‘Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”” Yes, but don’t let him come near you! 


Or MORE OUR MILITARISTS are at work. Ad- 
miral Fisk calls on America to make a religion of pre- 
paredness. Secretary Wilbur gives us the shocking news 
that we are inferior to Great Britain in our naval strength 
as permitted by the Washington naval treaty, just as if we 
had not been inferior to Great Britain in our navy from the 
day of the birth of the republic until this hour. Every 
effort is to be made to drive a bill through Congress to waste 
$150,000,000 on eight new scout cruisers, six river gun- 
boats, and the modernization of six battleships. At the very 
moment that some of our greatest church bodies are crying 
out at the very thought of war—the Presbyterians demand- 
ing its outlawry—the Government is to go on pouring out 


ee - panini cena ee, 


public funds for a “defense” that is as foolish as it is way. 
provoking. This is the time for President Coolidge to ¢, 
the disarmament conference which Congress is urging a- 
which the British Government has declared for on condit; 

that the United States will take the lead. It is not only , 
disarmament conference that we need. If President Coolid, 
desires to immortalize himself he will demand 

loss of time a conference of the nations for the permaner: 
outlawry of war by all civilized peoples. 


REDUCTION BY NINE-TENTHS in the size ay; 

activities of the Bureau of Investigation of the Unit, 
States Department of Justice is recommended by John W. 
H. Crim, who was an agent in that service a good man; 
years ago. Later he became an assistant to the Attorne: 
General, resigning last December after two years in office. 
In a statement to the Senate committee which is investigat. 
ing the Department of Justice Mr. Crim said that the By. 
reau of Investigation had been built from a small body | 
special agents, working under various United States attor. 
neys, into a big service directed from Washington, costing 
the Government two and a half million dollars a year. |: 
was expanded especially during the war and was made up 
largely of doubtful political appointees who, armed with a 
commission from the United States Government, had become 
a source of danger and corruption. Everything that we 
have learned about the bureau in recent years bears ou: 
this judgment. Palmer and Daugherty degraded the service 
into one for political propaganda, persecution, and espion- 
age. The bureau’s scares over phantom reds are notorious; 
more recently it has been discovered in the systematic prav- 
tice of trying to head off investigation and prosecution by 
blackmail. It ought to be drastically cut down and limited 
to the strictly legal inquiries for which it was created. 


LBERT H. GARY’S boast that the steel industry pre- 

vented its nationalization during the war by threat- 
ening not to play if this were done has brought forth 
some plain speaking that he probably did not foresee. 
Gary said at a dinner of the American Iron and Stee 
Institute that when the War Industries Board suggested 
that the Government might have to take over the industry 
the reply was made: “You will never do it with the con 
sent or approval of the owners of these properties, and 
you will be held responsible, morally at least.” The issu: 
was then laid before President Wilson, Mr. Gary said, and 
nothing more was heard of nationalization. To this Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, who was chairman of the War Industri 
Board, has replied in effect that the steel industry was 
engaged in such outrageous profiteering at the time Amer- 
ica entered the European struggle, and showed so litt) 
willingness to subordinate profits to patriotism, that 
was necessary to consider nationalization. One of the 
Allies had been charged 14 cents a pound for ship plates. 
and 414 cents was demanded of the United States. Th 
Government’s technicians thought even the latter price 
much too high, and after nationalization of the industry 
had been broached this figure was finally reduced by about 
one-third. Apparently Mr. Baruch’s contact with American 
business during the war left him with some doubt tha‘ 
making the world safe for democracy was its unique aim 
for he reached the conclusion that if such an emergency 
arose again “money and materials” ought to be conscripted 
as well as men. 
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OW NOT TO TREAT the immigrant was illustrated 
H in a New York City police court the other day when 
3 Greek was fined $10 for sweeping rubbish into the street 
‘, front of a restaurant where he was employed. Pre- 
wmably he was acting under instructions from his em- 
sloyer, Who should have been the man to be arrested and 
ned, but assuming the punishment to be merited, one finds 
‘t impossible to swallow the gratuitous and absurd state- 
ment with which Magistrate George W. Simpson accom- 
sanied the fine. Learning that the Greek had been here 
§ve years without taking steps to become an American citi- 
zen His Honor remarked: “Any man who doesn’t take out 
his first papers after one year should be sent back where he 
came from.” Likewise, of course, Americans working for 
the Standard Oil Company in Colombia or for the United 
Fruit Company in Honduras who do not take steps to be- 
some Colombians or Hondurans within a year should be 
deported, while American missionaries in Turkey and news- 
paper correspondents in Germany who do not similarly de- 
cide to be Turks or Germans should be sent home by the 
frst boat. While we are at the job of restricting the courts, 
ought we not to try to limit judicial twaddle? 





















O AMERICANS any longer believe in the death pen- 

alty? Of the first 250 talesmen examined in order 
to select a jury for a murder case in Staten Island, New 
York, ninety-seven had to be excused because of their 
position to capital punishment in any circumstances. 
When sentiment in any community manifests itself so 
strongly against the enforcement of ancient standards it 
vreates an important practical obstacle to the administra- 
tion of justice which is worth considering along with the 
arguments in favor of eliminating the death penalty on 
ther grounds. Not only are most of the best citizens 
now barred from acting as jurymen in cases involving cap- 
ital punishment, but many of those who serve have a sub- 
conscious revulsion to sending a fellow-man to his death 
that makes it difficult for them to vote for conviction even 
upon unimpeachable evidence. Many of the delays and 
miscarriages of justice of which we loudly complain are 
due to this cause. On the other hand, the innocent may 
well shudder at the prospect of intrusting their lives to a 
jury consisting solely of the thoughtless and the cruel. 
Are we to continue the death penalty until the only persons 
left to weigh the evidence in the most important of all 
judicial proceedings are savages or morons? 
























P Nga TUMULTUOUS ENTHUSIAS\M, it is reported, 
the Methodist General Conference voted its anti-war 
resolutions. The glorification of war, these resolutions de- 
clare, must end; the cause of peace should be held dearer 
than party allegiance; the President should summon a new 
disarmament conference; the United States should enter the 
World Court; and a commission of twenty-five Methodists is 
to call a conference of the religious forces of the world to 
ead united Christianity in the fight against the evil of war. 
These are stirring words, after so many years in which 
religious conferences have dallied with discriminations be- 
tween “good” wars and “bad” wars. The Presbyterians have, 
apparently, gone even further. A resolution pledging the 
Presbyterians to the “outlawing of war and to the hastening 
of the day when nations shall learn to war no more” passed 
the General Assembly unanimously, while an amendment 
















promising “the full support of members of the church to 


the nation should the nation become involved in war’ was 


“overwhelmingly defeated.” Times are changing indeed. 
| UT STRONGER RESOLUTIONS than these would 
seer natural if men read their New Testaments more 
thoughtfully. These resolutions are little more than the 
well-intentioned statements of peace principles which every 
Christian church adopted before the war drove them askew. 
The Methodist resolutions were indeed a refusal to face the 
war issue four-square, because they came before the Genera! 
Conference as a compromise after the stalwart resolution 
recommended by the Committee on the State of the Church 
had excited opposition. The rejected resolution explicitly 
refused the support of the church to any Elsewhere 
in this issue we print a part of the stirring appeal which 
Mr. Glenn Frank made to the Methodists. The church, he 
sees, must refuse to bless any war; it cannot afford to shade 


war. 


its condemnation with “weasel” exceptions for “wars of de 

fense” and “righteous wars.” We agree with him; but it is 
difficult to understand how a man who takes his religion 
seriously can say that and then suggest that what the church 
cannot do the state may do, and that a 
dragged into a war without chance of escape. 
ever to get anywhere in the war against war men must 
cease to distinguish between religious duty and civic dut 


nation may be 


If we are 


HE STUDENTS of the University of Chicago have 

nominated Senator La Follette as their candidate for 
President. The students of Oberlin have nominated Borah 
and Pinchot for President and Vice-President, and 
adopted a liberal platform, described in a letter on another 
page of this issue. The students of the huge freshman class 
in Contemporary Civilization at Columbia University have 
voted by large majorities for government ownership of 
railroads, nationalization of mines, equal rights for women, 
conservation, the League of Nations—and, by a smaller mar- 
gin, for amending the Volstead Act. Thus little shoots of 
free thought bravely raise their heads in the unfertile fields 
of American education, where the process of exterminating 
mental vigor goes on unabated. 


have 


HE NEW STUDENT publishes a summary of recent 

faculty dismissals which show how the 
against freedom proceeds. In spite of protests and demon- 
strations of resentment on the part of the student body, 
Professor Nussbaum, head of the history department at 
Temple University, has been dismissed. President 
well’s private secretary admits that Mr. Nussbaum’s politi- 
cal views are too liberal. Percy Marks of Brown University, 
author of “The Plastic Age,” has been dismissed, not, we 
are assured, because he wrote that frank discussion of mod- 
ern undergraduate behavior but because of “a growing 
divergence of taste and ideals” between himself and the rest 
of the college. Professor Bale of Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa, has been dismissed. The reason has not been divulged, 
but his friends consider him ‘too live for the cemetery.” 
Professors W. C. Casey and Watson Selvage of James Milli- 
ken University at Decatur, Illinois, have been dismissed— 
and 400 students went-on strike as a protest. It is 
thing that there are men to speak their minds and risk their 
jobs; that the students are so far ahead of their governors 
is even more. 


inquisition 


Con- 


some- 
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The Case for ‘‘Al’’ Smith 


LREADY the supporters of Governor Smith are claim- 

ing four hundred delegates for him in the Democratic 
National Convention. With each day they grow more con- 
fident of his nomination, not so much because of his own 
merits as because of the dearth of candidates and the neces- 
sity of concentrating on some one in order to defeat Mr. 
McAdoo. If Governor Cox had shown himself a brilliant 
and powerful personality, if John W. Davis were not politi- 
cally unavailable, if Governor Sweet of Colorado were better 
known, if Senator Ralston were young—these ifs all play 
into Governor Smith’s hands. Express your regret that he 
is so lacking in qualifications, in the breadth and stature 
hitherto deemed essential to the Presidency, and you are 
all but stumped by the question: “Well, if not ‘Al,’ who 
then?” 

Let us then put the Governor under a friendly micro- 
He is emphatically of and by the common people. 
Lincoln himself had no humbler origin. He is without pre- 
tense or affectation; he rejoices to pass for what he is. If 
his hat slips over one eye and his cigar tilts at an upward 
angle it is because he has always worn them thus, not a pose 
or desire to remind the masses that he is of them. Good 
humor, kindliness, and honesty are stamped upon him, He 
rose through and by Tammany Hall, the most corrupt of 
political organizations, and has always played its loathsome 
politics, yet no one has ever questioned his personal recti- 
tude. The Albany reporters who watched him hourly year 
in year out gave him their affection and their entire re- 
spect. Here, they said, is a man with real human feeling, 
not a mere self-seeking cynical politician. He means to do 
what is right and if he fails it is because he does not know 
how or is thwarted. This feeling about him has gone 
throughout his State. He can carry New York by big 
majorities because the bulk of the voters know that he is one 
of them and believe in his honesty and comparative unself- 
ishness and hold him in real affection. They are not una- 
vare that he still plays politics—“he has to’”—but they are 
of the opinion that he knows what he is about and that he 
has sympathy for them. The adjective “great” is never 
applied to him; “Al” Smith is the name he goes by, and it 
is itself a demonstration of his democracy and of the affec- 


scope. 


tion in which he is held. 

Turning from the man to his achievements, what has 
he accomplished and what are his political beliefs? He has 
given his State two good administrations; he has decreased 
both the direct State tax and the income tax. But there 
are no deep, far-reaching reforms to his credit, and it would 
be idle to assert that he has purified the atmosphere of 


Albany or placed the government where it ought to be. 
“system” remains 


Governors come and governors go; the 
But he has decreased expenses and reduced 
What Mellon and Coolidge bungled so badly in 
Washington, Smith in New York did easily, Republicans 
aiding. As for a political philosophy, “Al’’ Smith would prob- 
ably laugh if accused of having one—he might say he tried 


triumphant. 
taxes. 


to serve the people. To this the hearer could add: “With- 
out injuring Tammany Hall or in any way interfering with 
things as they are.” Yet his outlook is liberal. He stood 
up for the rights of the Socialists in the Assembly when it 
seemed dangerous to do so. He believes in and has served 
free speech and free discussion; he released the State’s 


political prisoners. He has a distinct sympathy for t}, 
under dog. He does not go back on the classes from which 
he came. Yet he is neither feared nor disliked by the mas. 
ters of business. They feel that he is all right and the 
hall-mark of safety and sanity is put upon him by the 
approval of the New York Times. No timid capitalist |jes 
awake nights in dread of “Al.”” Why should he? 

That he has not achieved a reputation as a radical js a 
bit amusing. For in his 1920 annual message Governor 
Smith solemnly proposed nine socialistic laws. Had they 
come from a Morris Hillquit or Victor Berger the Times 
and Wall Street would have risen in their wrath. But no 
one felt alarmed that “Al” asked the Legislature to take 
steps toward socialization of the medical and nursing pro- 
fession; for State ownership and operation of grain eleva- 
tors after the North Dakota example; ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities; purchase and operation of all water- 
power, and—yes, it is true—to take State supervision of the 
production and distribution of the entire milk supply on the 
ground that the child is as much entitled to enough pur 
milk as to enough pure water. Few but The Nation’s edi- 
tors seem ever to have read that message; hence the wrath 
of the conservatives did not descend upon Governor Smith. 
True, he has gone on with his demand for the acquisition 
and operation of all water-power, but it has been easy to 
beat him at that. Much of the rest of his program h: 
gone by the boards. 

“Al” Smith as President? It is hard to visualize him j; 
the White House. Not because he is both simple and plain. 
It would be a triumph of democracy were one to reach th 
highest office after overcoming such obstacles as have lain ir 
his path. Not because he is a Catholic. Some day we hops 
to see a Catholic in the White House, if only to put an end 
to the attempt to limit men’s political strivings on religious 
grounds, but to name a Catholic this year might strengthen 
the Ku Klux Klan and start a whispering campaign to prov 
that the Pope was taking possession of America. The elec- 
torate’s attention should be concentrated upon economic and 
fiscal problems. To nominate a “wet” like Governor Smit! 
would be to precipitate still another needless cause of con- 
tention. But these factors are not likely to count for or 
against the Governor; conventions are ruled not by dele- 
gates and rarely by public opinion. The die is cast by poli- 
ticians gambling with their delegate pawns. 

At this juncture the United States should have as its 
chief executive neither a Coolidge nor a Smith. The latter 
would have been a better President in a year like 1910 thar 
a William H. Taft or a Benjamin Harrison. But the world 
has changed. The economic situation of the country is 
grave. A hundred intricate and difficult problems of finance 
and economics confront us, The political machine has every- 
where broken down and the foreign relations of the United 
States have become all important. They should not be 
handled by one who is chiefly a good fellow. They call for 
a man of extraordinary vision, of widest sympathies, of 
deep knowledge and understanding, of such force and wis- 
dom and idealism as to compel Congress and others to 
follow. That no one is in sight at this moment whc 
answers to this description is no reason why the Democrac: 
should not seek him; in a people of 115,000,000 he can be 
found, 
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Government by Blackmail 


“~ENATOR STERLING of South Dakota is perturbed. 

He made a three-hour speech in the Senate to explain 
the causes of his perturbation; but he left his hearers in 
doubt. Senator Sterling was the one member of the Senate 
committee on the indictment of Senator Wheeler who re- 
fysed to sign a report completely exonerating him. From 
the three-hour speech most correspondents got the impres- 
sion that Mr. Sterling thought the Montana Senator guilty 
as charged, but when Senator Underwood later asked if 
he believed Wheeler guilty Sterling replied “No.” After 
laboriously plowing through his interminable discourse we 
have come to the conclusion that Senator Sterling is per- 
turbed because he is afraid that the attempt of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and of the Republican National Committee 
to “frame” Senator Wheeler will react injuriously upon 
Calvin Coolidge, and by nothing else. 

In this he resembles his chief and the entire crew of 
easy consciences which today rule this land. Mr. Coolidge 
and his party leaders are not concerned to root out rotten- 
ness in the seats of government, but they are misusing their 
power to discredit the investigations which are revealing 
that rottenness. There has been corruption, Mr. Coolidge 
coolly comments, “but the wonder is not that this was so 
much or so many; rather that it has been so little or so 
few.” “It would be foolish, false, and unpatriotic,” says 
Mr. Hughes, “to breed distrust . . . of the integrity of the 
Government,” and with an air of Olympian contentment 
with things as they are he remarks: “There are crooks in 
every community and in every party. Now and then one 
gets into office.” The Massachusetts Calvin Coolidge 
Finance Committee was caught red-handed evading, if not 
violating, the corrupt-practice law against large contribu- 
tions by sending out letters asking for large gifts in this 
brazen language: 

There is no limit to the amount an individual may give 
the committee. Large contributions will be so divided as to 
give full observance to the requirements of the statutes. 

When this indecency was exposed in the Senate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Republican floor leader, and scion of the Puri- 
tans, had nothing better to say than that 

I have been sitting here and hearing these outbreaks 
of virtue about matters of this kind, but there is not a 
member of the Senate who does not know that money is 
raised for campaigns in every State of the Union. 

Not one word of indignation at the act of Secretary 
Fall in accepting $100,000 in a satchel; not a word of bit- 
terness at Mr. Denby for giving away the nation’s oil or 
at Harry Daugherty for his regime of personal trickery 
has yet escaped the lips of any leader in the Administra- 
tion—only vituperation at those who, in the face of public 
stolidity and official opposition, have relentlessly hewed out 
the truth. What wonder if Senator Sterling, a lame duck 
in need of official favors, misrepresents the facts and still 
attempts to poison the public mind toward the man who 
forced Harry Daugherty and William J. Burns out of office? 

Senator Sterling’s minority report was ostensibly based 
upon the theory that the Senate committee should not have 
inquired into Senator Wheeler’s guilt or innocence, but only 
into the question whether the indictment was justified by 
the evidence before the grand jury. But the language of 
the Senate resolution was clear: “That a committee... 





























































investigate and report to the Senate the facts in relation to 
the charges made in a certain indictment returned against 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler.” Senators Borah and Caraway 
brought out the fact that Senator Sterling never once, in 
the discussion in the Senate or in the questioning before the 
committee, suggested such a limitation of field; it was an 
afterthought, order to embarrass Senator 
Wheeler, not in any sense an honest objection. Senator 
Sterling’s pettiness led his fellow committee-members to 
reveal the fact that throughout the hearings he acted as an 
agent for unknown parties—presumably the same who in- 
spired the false indictment. 
ings armed with memoranda and passages 
letters which he refused to show to other committeemen. 
The latest revelation is perhaps the most loathsome of 
all. ‘Ned’ McLean’s confidential man, W. O. Duckstein, 
and his wife, recently William J. Burns's confidential! ste- 
nographer, have finally toid their stories. They testify that 
Department of Justice agents have Gaston 


conceived in 


He came to committee meet- 


secret from 


them 


} own 


Means’s records, which they had 1 that female 
detectives have been placed in the reviriny: i e to 
Senator Wheeler’s office to listen to conversations ... the 


hope of picking up something of interest; that other d 
tectives were sent to Montana and Iowa to look up Senatora 
Wheeler and Brookhart; and that Senator Caraway and 
Representatives Woodruff and Keller were also t 
gated when they dared attack Daugherty in Congress. 

“The less attention we pay to it the better,” commented 
Senator Jones of Washington, Administration Republican. 

“T think it is time to find out what this government by 
blackmail is,” replied Senator Brookhart. 

Mr. Coolidge and his cohorts plainly agree with Sena- 
tor Jones; we believe that the people of this country stand 
with Senator Brookhart. 


America and the Dawes Plan 


HERE is one important phase of the Dawes plan which 
has been overlooked. The United States, by virtue of 

the Knox Resolution and the Treaty of Berlin, is awaiting 
payment by Germany of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission now sitting in Washington. Germany’s treaty 
with the United States provides for the payment of these 
claims; and she was forced to acquiesce in the retention 
by the United States, as a pledge of such payment, of the 
sequestrated private property which German citizens, rely- 
ing upon our laws and our invitation, had invested in the 
United States. That property is held, subject to congres- 
sional power at any time to return the property to its own- 
ers, until Germany makes “suitable provision for the satis- 
faction of” the claims of American citizens. 

Most of these claims, the total of which is likely to be 
about 200 million dollars, have no standing in international 
law; they were imposed upon Germany by the victors with- 
out regard to Germany’s legal liability for the injuries out 
of which they arose. Thus to tie up private property as 
security for a governmental debt is a perversion of Ameri- 
can traditions and of international law, but the present 
Secretary of State has consistently sought to counteract 
the growing public opinion in favor of the restoration of 
this property, depleted as it is by the maladministration of 
Palmer and Garvan, to its owners, and we have not even 
paid for the ninety private merchant ships which Congress, 
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in war time, authorized the President to take title to and 
possession of under eminent domain, with the implied 
promise to pay for them. Thus far only a small part of the 
property has been returned by Congress. 

Mr. Hughes’s objection has rested upon the ostensible 
ground that the American claims had not been provided 
for. But he appears to have made no effort to help in pro- 
viding for the payment of these claims in «n honorable way, 
as would be possible by a little diplomatic insistence, and 
seems to have been content to look to the ultimate confisca- 
tion of the property. President Harding, on the other 
hand, stated publicly that it was contrary to American 
traditions to confiscate private property for the discharge 
of a public debt of a foreign government. The Dawes 
Report brings the occasion for definite action. The Secre- 
tary of State should overcome his apparent aversion to mak- 
ing requests upon France and England by insisting that the 
United States also has its claims to be satisfied; he should 
demand our modest share in the payments to be effected 
by Germany under the Dawes Report. These will not ex- 
ceed 12 to 15 million dollars a year for thirty years. 

Since the Dawes Report fixes the maximum which can 
be exacted from Germany for many years, failure to make 
a timely request upon the Allies would put the United 
States in the same lamentable position which we occupied 
when the Allies, without apparent objection by the Depart- 
ment of State, distributed among themselves the reim- 
bursed costs of the armies of occupation, conveniently over- 
looking the expenses of our army on the Rhine. Sharing 
in the Dawes Report payments to the very limited extent 
required would enable the American claimants to be paid 
and would remove the last objection to the prompt restora- 
tion to its owners of the private alien property still held 
by the United States. Germany is helpless in this matter 
and cannot convert her willingness to pay us into a promise 
unless the Allies give their consent. We have sufficient 
diplomatic means to assure this consent, although it is 
humiliating that we should have to bargain for it. If the 
Secretary of State would now act as if the United States 
were something more than a tool for certain foreign Pow- 
ers, he could go far to restore American diplomacy to its 
pre-war integrity. If he does not act of his own initiative, 
Congress might well provide the necessary stimulus. 


Biography Made to Order 


ERHAPS the best historical biography of the American 
year is Robert McElroy’s life of Grover Cleveland. One 
of the interesting things about it is that the author was 
selected by the family to do this work, and the former 


President’s papers were placed at his disposal. In a sense, 
therefore, it was an official life. Yet Mr. McElroy has 
written without restraint, as a teacher and a man of letters 
ought to. That freedom undoubtedly gives to the work 
much of its spontaneity and interest and is in marked con- 
trast to some recent biographies which have been written 
to order, the biographer being employed at so much a 
month, or so much for the job. Mr. Bishop’s life of A. B. 
Hepburn, the financier, belongs, if we are rightly informed, 
to the latter class. It lacks the sweep and the wide range 
and the critical independence the subject merited. Not 
that it is untruthful or unfaithful. The picture is simply 
not rounded out, nor the man brought into focus with 


the tendencies of his time, or with his associates, as } 
might have been. If our judgment is correct, the historjg; 
in this case was rather a recorder than an analyst, a 
trayer than an assayer. 

Obviously the problem of recording and presenting - 
the public a truthful narrative of the life of a man of djs. 
tinction is not easy when it is undertaken by relatives 
the subject. If someone comes forward stirred by ¢} 
man to be depicted, yet desirous of presenting him jud:. 
cially, the difficulty may be met. When no volunteer 2p. 
pears there often follows a search for someone to do tly 
job at a salary the mere acceptance of which may mak: 
impossible that freedom of utterance and independence o: 
judgment which are essential to any worthwhile biography. 
Occasionally the subject is such, as in the case of Henr 
G. Pearson’s life of General James W. Wadsworth, tha: 
the question of an unfavorable criticism does not arise 
disturb the harmonies of the occasion. But where ther 
is need, as in the case of a Grover Cleveland, of a discrim- 
inating judgment, where there is the necessity of awarding 
both praise and blame, of pointing out the mistakes as we!) 
as the noble qualities and fine deeds of the man to |, 
studied, the dangers are obvious. The shelves of biograp! 
are filled with books like Sanborn’s life of John Brown a: 
Channing’s life of Margaret Fuller, written with little re- 
gard to truth, chiefly to glorify the subjects, though in thes 
cases the biographers were under no financial restraint. 

The ethical problem presented is simple, and it wou) 
seem as if no writer of standing, particularly no teacher o/ 
youth, could engage for compensation to write any biogra- 
phy without assurance of the most complete freedom. Bu: 
if it is a simple problem, it is extraordinary how often i: 
is neither understood nor the ethical responsibility observe: 
Particularly is this true in the field of autobiography 
Here book after book turns up in which it is obvious the‘ 
the man whose name is signed to it has had nothing 1 
do with the form in which it appears. The reputed authcr 
sends for a Burton J. Hendrick, or someone of similar 
experience, and talks his various adventures and achieve- 
ments to him, who in turn Englishes them for the publi 
When the literary man’s name does not appear upon th: 
title-page it can hardly be considered as anything more tha: 
a kind of fraud upon the public. In the case of Admira 
Sims’s narrative of the war on the sea, the right thin: 
was obviously done in putting both the admiral’s name a: 
that of Mr. Hendrick upon the title-page. 

Yet the temptation is, we suppose, great to suppres: 
the name of the all-important assistant. Some brillian‘ 
woman who has never written a line yields to the tempte- 
tion of a publisher to set forth in print her achievement: 
her friendships, her points of view, and then, of course, 
she must have a trained writer’s assistance. Sometime: 
the personality of the avowed author disappears under th: 
ministrations of the hack who comes to her aid, in which 
case we get a double fraud upon the public. Nor can the 
publishers be acquitted of some share of the blame whe: 
this takes place. It can hurt no entertaining work | 
autobiography to state the name of the collaborator. : 
Admiral Sims did. Anything else seems to us less the 
honest. Similarly, when the history of a man who h 
passed from the scene is written for a financial conside: 
tion from friends or family, the fact ought to be clear’: 
stated. There is nothing immoral or improper in such ; 
arrangement, only in concealing the existence of it. 
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\ Y dentist is a good fellow and an excellent workman. 
i Naturally, after a year and a half abroad I saw him 


ore I saw such unimportant persons as publishers, tax- 
was he 
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lectors, and old friends, and it first gave 


. the opportunity to view again that passion for politics 


chich the citizens of a republic, particularly the American 
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wno 









republic, are universally known to possess. 
Between moments of the indignity which only dentists 






in force upon one, I babbled, “How’s the political situation 
ming out? Who—whom—will they nominate?” 

“Well——_The cement, Miss Jones.” 

It was the fieriest statement about American politics I 
id heard since the Scythia had slid out of Southampton 
harbor. 

“No, but I say really—” with that effort to 
something of an English accent which upsets one for three 


lays after landing—“really, though, whom would you like 


‘9 see the Democrats put in?” 

“Oh, that’s all decided. They’ll put in Al Smith.” 
“What sort of a chap is Al?” 
“Oh, he’s all right, I guess. I don’t know much about 
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“What about the Republicans?” 

“Just keep the mouth open till the filling hardens.” 

“Bebb ai 

“Well, if you want to know how I feel about it, I'll 
‘ell you how I feel about it: The best thing that could 
nappen to the country would be to have everything run on 
the way it’s going now, and have Coolidge elected.” 

“The investigations is 

“Oh, I’m getting tired of them.” 

“But doesn’t it seem to you—I kept hearing in Eng- 
land that Cal Coolidge was the most colorless man that 
ever lived—that he came as near to being nothing at all 
as a man could be and go on living?” 

“Well, maybe that’s so, but better have him than a 
radical.” 

Thus the interviewer peered again, half terrified by its 
frenzy, into the turmoil of passionate popular government. 





























Years ago he had concluded that in these independent 
and virile States the chief explanation to political puzzles 
was that there is no interest in politics. Only two classes 
ff persons are exceptions. The first is of those who are 
more or less professionally engaged in the matter, includ- 
ng not only all the seekers after offices requiring neither 
orains nor labor—the willing ones who will take anything 
from the governorship of a State down to an ambassador- 
ship—but journalists, ardent reformers, and the bankers 
and manufacturers who desire to pet and gently lead the 
politicians. The second class is the Arguers, the Old Boys, 
the men who set round the stove or sit round the table 
in an urban club—they differ only in the verb—and find 
a benign pleasure, undisturbed by intellection, in tread- 
milling the ancient discussions. 

This second class does not really have an interest in 
politics; it merely seems to. The rule of their game is 
that nothing may be said which has not always been said, 

















I Return to America 


By SINCLAIR 


LEWIS 








and that nothing may be said which has not its unchange ‘ 
canonical answer, preterminable and rather off the po 
As: 

“Who the dickens is Cal, though, that’s what I want 
to ask!” 

“Weil, he settled the Boston police strike, all right!’ 

“He did not settle no Boston police trike! The whole 
thing was settled before he ever ordered out tne i! 

“Oh, trouble with you is, you been reading The Nation 
and all these radical rays. ’F I'd my way, I'd put all tho 
soreheads in jail! Let me tell you right now, Coolidye has 
won my respect by the enemies he’s made. Whene 1 
find a lot of these parlor socialists panning a feller you 
can be dead sure he’s a feller yeu can bank on 

wt i ' 8 that’s ail right, Dut nobod' know what (al 


stands for except about the bonus.” 
“Sure, because he knows how to keep his mouth shut 
“D’ever 


that keep their mouths shut 


occur to you that there’s two kinds of fellera 


tnose tnat aint giviny ans 


41 


advice free, and those that don’t say nothing because they 


"0? 


ain’t got anything to say? 

This is but the beginning of the conference; thus waa 
Lincoln discussed, no doubt, thus certainly Cleveland and 
Taft. Always it has been our only type of political inquiry 
outside of the more professional, “You leave it to me—If he 
gets me the publicity, I'll see he gets a swell job.” But 
in this year and a half, hearing from afar of revolutionary 
revelations, imagining among the green and pleasant spaces 
of the Temple, E. 
were seizing for themselves some part of their government, 
the interviewer was so think that 
returned he would find his countrymen as much interested 
in politics as in motors or even radio. In Europe he had 
discovered that political talk may be more absorbing than 
literary gossip or the best scandals about one’s friends. He 
came loping on the steamer at Southampton to gloat 
the spectacle of Americans with girded loins. 

There were business men aboard who had come to Lon- 
don for but a few days, who were only a fortnight out of 
New York. He brightly inquired of them: 

“Say—say—tell me—tell me—what’s prospects for the 
conventions?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I think all this darned fool 
investigating at Washington is about run out, and every- 
body’s ready to settle down to business. Way I figure it 
out, the soreheads have got to run wild every so often, and 
then the country goes to work again.” 

“But whom d’ you think they’ll nominate?” 

“Well, don’t know ’s I’ve given a whole lot of thought 
to the subject. Those things are best left in the hands 
of the fellows that are competent to handle ’em. I suppose 
they’ll put up Cal and Al—never thought o’ that 
pretty good slogan, eh—Cal or Al! Well, that’s about all I 
know about the situation, but here’s that 
When you left, remember you used to 
Well, I can 


hootlegger, 


C., that the vigorous American people 


naive as to when he 


over 


i. 
maKkes 


say, something 


might interest you. 
have to pay ten or fifteen a quart for hooch? 


give you the address of an absolutely reliable 
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nice young fellow, too, that’ll supply you with first-rate 
Scotch for fifty-five a case.” 

Thus the mailed warrior, leaping in the younger sun- 
light of our Western land. 

There were aboard the steamer not only these bearers 
of new tidings but nearly a hundred people who had been 
spending five months in going round the world. I wanted 
to know how many of them, so long deprived of news about 
the revolution in America, were panting for information. 

They were not. 

I could get only one of them to talk politics. 
an Old Timer from California, a judge, a plainsman, an 
Eagle. He reflected: 

“You wouldn’t be such a bad fellow, if you didn’t fall 
for all this radical stuff. I’ve been looking into politics 
for forty years, and I’ve figured out that the parties will 
be able to take care of the nominations without my advice.” 


He was 


So the interviewer came to America, turned in a dis- 
gustingly honest customs declaration, and rediscovered his 
native land.... Just how appallingly high the high 
buildings are. In Paris or Rome or Madrid, the buildings 
are forgotten in the liveliness of the human stream; in 
New York the streets are deep and intimidating grooves 
in which the people are vermin; and in the department 
stores a shopper is but an animal in the cattle-pen, insuf- 
ferably robbed of dignity. ...The young women, so 
pretty, so well-dressed, so hard of eye. ... The men, 
everywhere, who speak in unchanging voices of heavy and 
pompous brassiness, and contemptuously roll in the corners 
of their mouths cigars of a curious ugliness. . . . But also 
the friendliness, the hope, and the quicker minds. ...A 
group at lunch—Mencken, Hergesheimer, De Kruif, 
Nathan: as distinguished as any group of writers under 
the age of fifty-five to be found in Europe, as scholarly 
and deft, and beyond belief more vigorous, direct, merry, 
free from attitudinizing. 

Everywhere, indeed, a battle—except in politics! 

The interviewer has talked to journalists, merchants, 
bell-boys, bewildered Western farmers, taxi-drivers, women 
who know the Place Vendome, and a few other varieties, 
and has not yet been able to find any tiniest change of the 
old rule; has not yet been able to find one who is interested 
in politics unless he touches it professionally. It is typified 
in the observation of a scientist, an authority on bio- 
physics: 

“Politics? Hell! I’ve never voted in my life.” 

The interviewer left London believing that the coming 
conventions would be the most important since the second 
nomination of Lincoln. He now believes that no matter 
how voluminously the newspapers may feature their jazz 
enthusiasms, the People will have as much share and almost 
as much authentic interest in them as the average Bronx 
delicatessen dealer takes in Anglo-Catholic conferences. 

Now in England—— 

Oh, it is quite true that the hereditary leaders still 
possess power. A Cecil, a Chamberlain, a Curzon is as yet 
only a little dismayed by the Labor invasion. Yet in that 
unfortunate, that undemocratic and monarchy-ridden land, 
the citizenry from navvy to duke have the notion that 
politics is their own affair, and that the personalities of 
politicians are not to be summed up with an invariable “He 
settled the police strike,” but to be analyzed, watched, dis- 


cussed. Indeed when London had its own police strike, 


there was no cautiously bold Calvin using it for ku I: 
was settled by the Commissioner, General Sir Nevil Me. 
Cready, who won the sneaking respect of even the strikers 
and of the Laborite journalists. When the strike-leaders 
were called in to fight things out with him, they found oy 
the wall behind his desk, so that they must sit facing jt, 
a Socialist poster damning him as a tyrant, and somehow 
it dampened them. 

The House of Commons is not duller and more decor. 
ous than the House of Representatives but far livelier, more 
human, and Viscount Curzon is quite as likely as Jack 
Jones to throw bricks. While no one but a humorist would 
think of reading the Congressional Record, the reports of 
the proceedings of Parliament, as they appear daily in the 
London Times and the rest, are followed by thousands. 

No social affair in London, whether it is the dinner- 
party of a retired Anglo-Indian general or the communion 
of two char-ladies blissful with gin in the public bar, can 
run all its course without politics appearing. ... F. E., L.G,, 
Winston, Freddy Banbury, Nancy, Max, Austin, Ramsay, 
Uncle Arthur—a score of the leaders are treated with the 
affectionate or angry familiarity which in this generation 
we have given only to T. R. and Gene Debs. 

There is an exhilaration in it. Even the blank out- 
sider, permitted only to listen, feels a quick and incessant 
drama. For all the permanence of the monarchy and the 
House of Lords, politics are never static in Britain. Where 
in America each four years there is an artificial contest 
whose appearance has no relation to the actual needs of 
affairs, in Britain the Government may last five years and 
may go out in six weeks, with always enough by-elections 
to keep the kettle violently stirred. When a general elec. 
tion does come, the candidates are too busy really fighting 
to have time for that long, bombastic, quadrennial cam- 
paign whose pomposities are proof not that there is popular 
interest but rather that only by drum-pounding can any 
interest be stirred. 

But this lack of lively drama is unimportant. One 
can take his meat unsalted, even though he may not compre- 
hend why one hundred-odd million people should prefer 
tasteless fare. The thing is that here in this world-don- 
inating United States, to which all of Europe is looking 
with wistfulness or with fear, in this country which un- 
questionably can do what it likes with all other nations, 
we do not rule ourselves. We, the plain people, the authors 
and bootmakers and doctors and fishmongers, have not only 
handed the mastery over to a group of inconceivably unin- 
telligent salesmen, but decline even to care how they con- 
trol us. We like it! We say, “Well, he may not be any- 
thing at all, but at least he isn’t a radical!’ 


And to the returned and melancholy pilgrim comes 4 
growing fear which he cannot define. If this year again 
the delegates in the conventions and the voters back home 
let themselves be swallowed in mush (but the mush is not 
ladled out by mushy men; their jaws are hard and their 
eyes cold); if this year again the few persons who protest 
against our drifting into supreme mediocrity are dis: 
missed as cranks and parlor socialists and answered only, 
“Ah, gwan back to Europe,” then he will see no reason ti 
hope that anything save a monstrous calamity wi!] lift us 
out of our fat and cigar-chewing indifference. 

Still, there are the youngsters in colleges. Are the 
smug, too? The interviewer is going out to see. 
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Human Rights in the 


Dynamite Versus Profits 
By “AN OPERATOR” 

HIS is not a philosophical or a wholly unbiased dis- 

cussion of the coal industry, nor does it offer any 
golden rule for the solution of its numerous problems. I 
am not a professor, editor, publicist, or politician. My 
business is the production of coal at such a price that the 
public will buy and the cost of operation will be defrayed. 
My ambition is to make a profit. Specifically, I produce 
coal in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, the non-union field 
already made famous in song and story by various investi- 
gations, reports, and recommendations, by gentlemen from 
the Bureau of Industrial Research, by committees of pro- 
fessors and clergymen, by his honor Mayor Hylan of New 
York City and his Commissioner of Accounts Hirshfield, 
and many, many others. 

These reports and recommendations are usually inter- 
esting, sometimes well written, and, in my opinion, are 
wholly beside the point. What disturbs me most about 
these contributions to our industry is that they show such 
a total disregard of the facts, and so little understanding. 
It is one thing to have one’s living depend upon a given 
quantity of philosophical or literary output, and another to 
have it depend upon a balance sheet. And most of the in- 
vestigators have not by training learned the importance 
of the facts nor the penalties for their neglect. 

Our mines in Somerset County are operated upon a 
non-union basis, which is to say that except for such times 
as the United Mine Workers are “hell-bent” on organizing 
us via dynamite-machine-gun methods it makes no dif- 
ference whether a man belongs to the United Mine Workers, 
the Holy Rollers, the Ku Klux Klan, or anything else. All 
we require is that he be reasonably honest and that he be 
a coal miner. Since April, 1922, we have been besieged 
by the agitators’ organizers of the United Mine Workers, 
who officially declared a strike against us. During the 
early months, aided by the national strike pressure and 
certain other things, production was partially stopped, but 
toward the end of that summer nearly every company was 
erating and before the end of the year production was 
normal. Nevertheless, the strike was officially continued 
nearly a year thereafter, and a small group of irreconcil- 
ables plus a professional United Mine Workers’ strike gang 
was maintained in specially erected barracks located on 
the fringe of each mining community. 

The object of this long strike, and upon this both 
union officials and myself agree, was the recognition of 
the United Mine Workers of America, or, specifically, the 
signing of a wage contract with that organization pro- 
viding that no man should be paid until its officials deter- 
mined what fraction of his wages should be deducted and 
paid directly to them for dues, special assessments, fines, 
penalties, and other items designed for spiritual welfare; 
in other words, the check-off. For refusing this recogni- 


tion we and our miners have suffered much, and although 
we have operated now continuously for over a year it has 


been neither easy nor pleasant. 





Coal Fields—A Debate 









Our own miners have several times expressed their 
opposition to the present United Mine 
Workers, especially the check-off, and have petitioned that 


policies of the 


no contract be signed. 
This the various 
County usually overlook. 


investiyators who visit Somerset 
In fact, these investigators never 
seem to consider it worth while to ask the opinion of the 
In theory apparently he is 


if he works 


man who is working. 4 poor, 


ignorant cuss anyway (he must be ignorant 
when he could get strike benefits) and therefore the union 
officials certainly know better than he what he thinks, or, 
at least, what he should think. 

For the last year of the strike the 
working was approximately 12,500 and the 
ing approximately 1,500. During this time the 
nothing but brood over vilify their 
industrious neighbors, and take an 
them with anything from a rotten egy to a 
mite, just to show that their heart was in the righ 
and they lived off strike benefits furnished by the check- 
off from union miners belonging to District No. 2, of which 
Somerset County is theoretically a part. 

It was easy for the casual investigator (and most of 
them are casual, if nothing else) viewpoint 
of this minority group of strikers, but exceedingly difficult 
to get it from the men who were working. The small 
groups of strikers were always accessible and ready and 
anxious to talk. The men at work were busy, } 
they did not take kindly to strangers, for they had been 
the victims of a long campaign of intimidation, and they 


number of men 
number strik- 
1,500 did 


more 


their wrongs, 
occasional pot- hot at 
tick of dyna- 


+ > 
place 
! 


to obtain the 


ea 


and Hes 


were apprehensive lest the visitor be a union ayent, there 
for the purpose of gathering information against them. 
How would you feel toward a stranger if you and your 
group were constantly threatened and reviled because you 
had elected to work, and you had seen from time to time 
houses of your fellow-workers blown up after mysterious 
warnings and every so often one of your number was 
caught out alone and beaten up or shot? 
knew that the money from the local funds of the United 
Mine Workers of America had been used to buy dynamite 
and to purchase arms and ammunition for the publicly 
This is not idle 


Suppose also you 


avowed use against you. vossip. It is a 
matter of fact proved in court and later substantiated by 
the United Mine Workers themselves. I would also note 
that for obvious Somerset County 
miner greatly prefers the company or closed town. 

I recently read a report written by a group of clergy- 
men and professors who for some reason chose to call them- 
selves A Committee on Coal and Civil Liberties and to 
constitute themselves the champion of the United Mine 
Workers’ organization. It is a fair example of the patent 
medicine recommended for coal ills. 

The report is largely directed against the 
“closed town” with its special leases, private roads, deputy 
sheriffs, etc. It is solemnly revealed that certain of these 
ccmpany towns are actually “closed” against organizers of 
the United Mine Workers of America. A_ better term 
would be “fortified.” Is it any wonder, in view of the 
way they have been attacked? Even though 
biblical manners to turn the other cheek, it is not healthy, 
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nor can mining operations be continued under this system. 
It might be more simple to sign a union contract, but some 
of us prefer to refuse and to enjoy our constitutional right 
to be shot at by the United Mine Workers of America. 

The report also avers that the school-teachers are fre- 
quently paid and the amusement halls and stores erected 
and owned by the operators. True, but when a company 
opens up a mine in some outlying district and several thou- 
sand people come there to live, someone must provide 
schools, recreation halls, cinemas, pay school-teachers, erect 
stores, houses, etc. No matter what is said to the contrary, 
these things do not descend from heaven. The county and 
State will not provide them. In many places, they will not 
even pay adequate salaries to the school-teachers. The 
operators would gladly turn over the expense and manage- 
ment of these things to any responsible authority, and as 
a matter of fact, in the older mining communities, the 
county or State comes to assume these responsibilities. 

This also applies to police protection, about which so 
much has been written. I refer particularly to the deputy- 
sheriff system whereby coal companies must pay the wages 
of the police officers deputized for their district. I speak 
officially when I say that it is thoroughly and constantly 
condemned by all the coal operators of our county. Many 
investigators appear to think that they have exposed a 
secret and nefarious practice of the coal operators when 
they prove that in certain counties, notably Somerset, the 
sheriff received from the coal companies $1 a day for each 
man he has deputized for their district. Alas, this is not a 
secret. Neither is it bribery. It is a matter of State and 
county law. From the operators’ point of view, it is a 
hold-up. Any man who will run on a platform to abolish this 
dollar-a-day payment to the sheriff and to provide a county- 
paid police force will receive 100 per cent of the votes of 
the Somerset County coal operators for any office which 
he may desire. I would also like to call attention to the 
fact that the United Mine Workers, while they orate against 
those whom the operators are forced to employ, also op- 
posed the establishment of trained State and county police 
to eliminate these guards. They have sought to have 
abolished the State constabulary in West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Colorado, where they have partially suc- 
ceeded. They successfully prevented the enactment of a 
law in West Virginia to provide for the payment of all 
deputy sheriffs by the county. In Ohio and Illinois they 
have successfully prevented any legislation providing for 
State constabulary. The ultimate goal would seem to be 
the abolishment of all police. 

I think our results support the theory that labor and 
capital have a common interest. The yearly earnings of our 
miners have usually been higher than those of the miners 
in the adjacent union field, District No. 2. From 1903, 
when we ended our relations with the United Mine Workers, 
to the present we have had only three or four local strikes 
and the general one of 1922 as against thousands in the 
adjoining union field, District No. 2, during the same 
period. The study by the Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee of several hundred mines in various districts 
which either changed from union to non-union, or vice 
versa, showed an almost universal decrease in the cost per 
ton in favor of non-union operation, while the earnings 
(not wage scale) of the men were higher. 

I wish the various writers upon the coal industry and 


—— 


denunciators of the coal operators would look at things ; 
a more reasonable and practical way. 

the United Mine Workers have much the upper hand of t}, 
operators—and also of the public. 

It seems to me that the check-off is a more complet 
abridgment of American constitutional rights than any- 
thing now charged against the operator. 

But again, this is a matter of philosophy, and I wou), 
rather leave that to people who know something about it. 


Profits by Dynamite 
By WINTHROP D. LANE 


RBANITY is always pleasant, and a gentle conte: 

for one’s opponents gives a feeling of superiority, 
any disputant. The anonymous coal operator whose re- 
marks precede mine has both of these in abundance. Hi, 
is not to be pushed into any loss of temper. He regards | 
efforts of all journalists, investigators, and others to under- 
stand the coal industry from the outside as bordering on 
impertinence. Having been trained in the business 0; 
mining soft coal—in which, according to Herbert Hoover. 
the waste is shameful and the business technique defectiy: 
—he naturally has a sure grasp of facts. “Come,” he say: 
to all writers on the subject, “you have worried us long 
enough with your lucubrations. Let someone who knows 
the industry now speak. Sit at my feet and we shall hav 
a lesson—in facts.” 

I accept his challenge to meet him on the battleground 
of facts. First, let me call attention briefly to his genera 
point of view. Trend of mind is important in any contro- 
versy; and A. O.—I can save space by using his initials 
has that trend of mind that persuades him to opinions that 
he wishes to hold. He has amplified his argument with the 
conventional notions of non-union coal operators. He has 
cast this argument, also, into the form of a discussion of 
Somerset County, but in reality he has given his remarks a 
much wider sweep. He opens the door widely to deductions 
concerning the whole non-union field, and so I am forced 
to meet him on broader geographical ground. 

When A. O. intimates, as he strongly does, that th: 
United Mine Workers of America is a violence-practicing 
organization and always tries to win its victories by th: 
“dynamite-machine-gun” method, he is merely saying wha! 
his brother opponents of the union habitually say. This i: 
a cry that can be heard from every non-union district 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ala- 
bama. The trouble with it is that he leaves out of th 
picture such scenes as Cabin Creek, Trinidad, Coronado, and 
others, where the machine-guns were on the side of th 
coal companies and where many miners fell pumped full o: 
bullets. In Mingo County, West Virginia, the sheriff no’ 
long ago took from operators more rifles than he could 
stack in his vaults. In an adjoining county, Logan, a! 
operator showed me a score or more of high-powered guns 
and said: “This is my arsenal.” Operators use violenc: 
to keep the union and its agents out of the neighborhood: 
“company guards” and deputy sheriffs paid by coal com- 
panies help them. It is perfectly true, as A. O. says, tha‘ 
local funds of the union have been used to purchase arms. 
but funds of operators have been so used also. The United 
States Coal Commission dismissed, as held only by “a cer- 
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-ain type of mind,” the notion that it has been the ultimate 
pject of union officials to “unionize all the mines by force 
¢ necessary.” 

Again A. O. echoes a characteristic assertion of his 
-on-union colleagues when he says that his miners do not 
vant the union and would not take it if he gave it to 
‘rem. This is evidence of a strong tendency toward wish- 
‘ylfilment. A. O. hopes his miners would not take it. What 
miners really think is shown every time they get a real 
hance to join the union: witness the coming into the 
gnion ranks of one field after another through thirty 
vears. In A. O.’s own little district of Somerset County 
there Was a spontaneous rush to the union in the early 
weeks of the nation-wide coal strike of 1922. In the towns 
of Windber, Conemaugh, Revloc, Boliver, Twin Rocks, 
Park Hill, Seanor, Central City, Salco, and others, miners 
joined the union hand over fist; seasoned union organizers 
stood amazed at the proportions of the rush. A. O.’s 
statement that only 1,500 out of a total force of 14,000 
joined the union differs from every other estimate. A 
staff member of the Bureau of Industrial Research, who 
spent many weeks in Somerset County, reported that 6,000 
struck, and striking is no indication of the extent of union 
sympathy; it is too dangerous to income and family. 
Neither is A. O.’s estimate borne out by the figures for 
lost production compiled by the U. S. Geological Survey 
for this period. That many of these strikers later returned 
to work, especially when they believed their cause lost, 
is not remarkable; miners are human and must earn 
money. His assertion that Somerset miners have several 
times petitioned against the union is, to say the !east of it, 
going some. Does he mean that he can actually produce 
the documents? 

Let us come to more important matters. “Except for 
such times,” says A. O., “as the United Mine Workers are 
‘hell-bent’ on organizing us, it makes no difference whether 
a man belongs to the United Mine Workers, the Holy 
Rollers, the Ku Klux Klan, or anything else.” This is im- 
portant, because it suggests a tolerance that is not gen- 
erally known to exist. Let us see if A. O.’s statement is 
accurate. Would he say that it shows unconcern over 
membership in a union if the employers required, or tried 
to induce, their men to sign agreements by which the men 
bound themselves to have nothing to do with the union so 
long as they kept their jobs? These are the notorious 
“vellow-dog” contracts which are in use in Somerset 
County today. I have before me the contract used by 
the Quemahoning Creek Coal Company, which reads in 
part: “The said employee, who affirms that he is not now 
a member of any labor organization, agrees not to join or 
velong to any labor union or organization, and will not aid, 
encourage, or approve the organization thereof.” The 
employer agrees, on his part, not to employ knowingly “any 
member of the United Mine Workers of America, of the 
I. W. W., or any mine labor organization.” Is this to be 
indifferent to the membership of your men in a union? 
These agreements deprive a man of the right to join a legal 
organization. The United States Coal Commission says 
that they “are closely tied up with the suppression of civil 
liberties.” Yet they are in use in Somerset County. 

A. O. mentions earnings. He says that the earnings 
of miners in Somerset have been greater than those in the 
unionized area of District No. 2 of the United Mine 








































Workers, of which Somerset County, if organized, would 
be a part. This statement, by itself, little; the 
mining conditions and other opportunities for employment 
in Somerset may be better. But A. O.’s statement is open 
to question of another sort. According to the United 
States Coal Commission the median earnings of tonnage 
men in Somerset County, for a yviven period, were $1,280; 
in all unionized portions of Pennsylvania, including District 
No. 2, they were $1,320. This does not seem to bear out 
A. O.’s statement. 

Nor can the matter be dropped there. A. O.’ 


ences to earnings suggest a more far-reaching implication 


means 


refer- 


One can easily infer that he thinks that earnings in nor 
union fields, taking the country by and laryve, are yreater 


than earnings in union fields. That is a favorite conten 
tion of non-union operators. They slip it into the ears of 
visitors and trumpet it to Senate committees. Let us look 
at it. Again, the Coal Commission has supplied the nail 


that punctures A. O.’s tires. It has compared earnings in 
many non-union with those in many This is 
difficult, because so many varying factors enter into the 
calculation. So the commission adopted the sound method 
of counting the number of “starts,” that is, the number 
of times men entered the mines to work, required to ear: 
given amounts of money in union fields with the number 
of starts required to earn the same amounts i: 
It found that machine miners required 112 starts, on the 
average, to earn $1,000 in union fields, 144 in non-union; 
157 starts to earn $1,500 in union fields, 171 in non 
188 starts to earn $2,000 in union fields, 202 in non-union, 
and so on. The figures for the two other classes of men 
who actually dig coal, pick-miners and loaders, yielded a 
similar showing; those for outside day men, who receive 
fixed wages by the day, gave a still more striking showing 
in favor of the union fields. 

It is an ingratiating picture that A. O. gives us ef 
Somerset County miners. “Look at their faces,” he ex- 
claims, “see how happy they are! They like the houses 
we give them, they like us!” Now, it is to be supposed that, 
if all this were true, men who went to work in Somerset 
County would stay there. They wouldn’t move away to 
other fields continuously. Yet that is exactly what they do. 
I hesitate to mention the Coal Commission again, but the 
commission looked into this question of contentment and 
stability of labor force. It 
And it found that whereas the labor turnover, in technical 
phrase, is only 65 per cent in such typical union districts 
as Indiana, northern Ohio, and central Illinois, it is 121 
per cent in Somerset! This means that the 
miners leaving Somerset is nearly twice as large, in rela- 
tion to the number employed there, as it is in those union 
areas. The commission left no doubt as to the meaning of 
this. High rates of turnover, it comments, are due to 
“such things as unsatisfactory wage rates, poor working 
conditions, inadequate earnings, irregularity of employment, 
poor supervision, or objectionable community conditions.” 
Even that detestable unionized district of central Pennsyl- 
vania, which is a kind of miasmiec bog near A. O.’s mines, 
has a labor turnover of only 82 per cent. It actually seem 
to keep men better than Somerset. 

Other parts of A. O.’s discussion may he dismissed 
more briefly. He and his fellow-operators have no use, he 
says, for privately paid deputy sheriffs. They exist merely 
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because the county does not provide an adequate police 
force. That is a commendable position. The trouble is 
that it means little to mine workers whose bodies are 
beaten and who are driven from the neighborhood by these 
public officials drawing their money entirely from the coal 
companies. A. O. must go further than mere disapproval. 
The situation is one that calls for reform. 

A. O.’s frank defense of the closing of company towns 
against outside intrusion—‘“fortifying” is his amazing 
word—may be left to itself. The Coal Commission found 
such restrictions “ill-advised, obnoxious, and inconsistent 
with the spirit of free local communities.” Again, A. O. 
wholly misses the point in his rhapsodic defense of the 
generosity of coal operators who pay the salaries of teach- 
ers and perform other generous acts. No one condemns the 
generosity of this. It is the paternalism that galls. Every- 
thing that goes on in coal towns, from the sale of gro- 
ceries to the control of roads, is done by the coal companies. 
Paternalism may not be objectionable in small doses, but 
when a whole village is run by a single corporation, that 
corporation possesses a power that may be over-used. It 
is over-used when the villagers are told who may and who 
may not visit them. At best, it is unhealthy and helps to 
explain the desire for a union, which represents a force 
of the men themselves. 


‘‘An Operator’? Makes Reply 


AKING Mr. Lane’s “scenes” in his “battleground of 

facts,” “Cabin Creek, Trinidad, Coronado, and others,” 
I note first that no one had any bullets “pumped” into them 
from machine-guns at either Cabin Creek or Coronado. At 
Coronado the chief casualties consisted of two captured 
non-union miners murdered, after what the Supreme Court 
said “the overwhelming weight of evidence” showed “was 
purely a union attack under the guidance of district offi- 
cers.” In Trinidad the miners had several times as many 
men under arms as the entire State National Guard. Of 
the 5,200 miners in Mingo, 4,931 signed a petition to the 
Senate investigating committee, stating that they did not 
wish to become members of the United Mine Workers, and 
asking for protection. 

Why shouldn’t an operator have an arsenal, if, as in 
Mingo and Logan, over 6,000 armed members of the United 
Mine Workers, supported by machine-gun units and ammu- 
nition trains, had marched upon them to take the mines by 
force? 

The contract of the Quemahoning Creek Coal Company, 
to which Mr. Lane refers, was introduced by that company 
as a defensive measure in the spring of 1923, after their 
employees had been subject to continual attack for nearly a 
year by union pickets camped at the mine entrance. Its 
purpose was to secure an injunction against this picketing, 
and thereby to end the constant nagging and intimidation, 
with the more serious attending dangers. 

The Bureau of Industrial Research figures, used by 
Mr. Lane, are open to question. The bureau’s star investi- 
gator later became the official strike leader. Mr. Lane’s 
Geological Survey figures do not refer to the last year of 
the strike. 

According to the Coal Commission, writes Mr. Lane, 
the median earnings “in all unionized portions of Pennsyl- 


vania, including District No. 2, were $1,320.” If Mr. La; 
will study the report again, he will note that the $1.39 
applies only to 94 union mines in the Pittsburgh distri: 
and that the non-union miners of this same Pittsburgh q 
trict had an average of $1,825. For Mr. Lane’s informatj,, 
I may add that the Pittsburgh district is entirely separa:, 
from the Central Pennsylvania district and that Somerse: 
is usually grouped with central Pennsylvania, being jys: 
south of it. The central Pennsylvania union miners haye 
averaged $1,180 a year, while the central Pennsylvania nop. 
union miners averaged $1,405, and Somerset miners $1,280, 

I did not say union miners earned less per start than 
non-union miners. I said our non-union miners earned more 
money per year than the adjacent union miners, because 
with less strikes and lower costs we give them more steady 
employment. 


Mr. Lane’s Rejoinder 


HE steel-plated baggage coach that rolled up a creek 

valley in the Cabin Creek (W. Va.) region in 1913 and 
pumped bullets from a machine-gun into a miners’ village, 
killing two people, has become history. At Ludlow, near 
Trinidad, in Colorado, in 1914, a tent colony of union miners 
was raked by machine-guns, the colony was then set on fir 
and twenty charred bodies were recovered. It is amazing 
that A. O. does not know of these historic events; the ree- 
ords of congressional investigations will enlighten him. 
Granting that A. O. has scored a point in regard to Coro- 
nado, my main contention is still unaffected. I charged that 
coal companies, as well as miners, bought arms and com- 
mitted violence. A. O. does not deny this. There is exce'- 
lent ground for believing that armed “company guards” 
were the first users of violence in the coal fields. Certain) 
the “marches” in West Virginia were preceded by a long 
history of violence encouraged by coal companies. 

I invited him to produce petitions from Somerset, and 
he mentions one from Mingo. There is none from Somerset. 
The Mingo petition was written and printed by the coal 
companies. Men signed it to keep their jobs. 

The Consolidation Coal Company used “yellow-dog” 
contracts in Somerset also. They were discontinued only 
when John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a stockholder, protested. 

A. O. apparently refers to Powers Hapgood when he 
speaks of the “star investigator” of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research. Mr. Hapgood did some work for the bureau 
but was never a staff member. The man I quoted was 
Heber Blankenhorn. 

A. O. does not attempt to refute my evidence that union 
miners earn more than non-union miners, taking the coun- 
try as a whole. Instead, he says that I have misread the 
commission report about union earnings in Pennsylvania. 
A table on page 9 of the report substantiates my statement. 
His figures are from a table three pages earlier, and there 
is a disparity between these two tables. The commission 
has contradicted itself. The doubt raised by this disparity, 
which I failed to notice, does not affect the more important 
question of country-wide earnings. 

A. O. repeats his statement that men in Somerset get 
more steady employment. The turnover figures utterly 
deny it. I leave them to him for further contemplation. 
Meanwhile A. O. is to have the last word, which I shall not 
be permitted to answer in these columns. 
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Last Word by ‘‘An Operator’ 


AKING all the “fracases” together in the “long history 
T of violence,” it is significant to note that the great 
property losses have always been suffered by the operators. 
incidentally the congressional report on Cabin Creek does 
-ot mention the “plated baggage coach,” while at Ludlow 
-) operators or operator guards participated. 

As noted, Mr. Lane does not admit that non-union 
miners are capable of self-expression. Hence, he reasons, 
ipso facto, their petitions cannot exist. Notwithstanding 
and contrary to Mr. Lane’s assertion they have been and 
on be produced. 

I did not attempt to refute Mr. Lane’s evidence on 
country-wide earnings because he presented none. There are 
»o adequate figures which would permit such a comparison. 
| referred specifically to Pennsylvania because Mr. Lane 












HIS Congress began singing on the note of the tax 

bill and the bonus bill. It began with arias addressed 
to the business man who wanted his taxes reduced and to 
the ex-soldier who wanted his compensation increased. 
These themes were difficult and dangerous enough. 

Now, however, after long delay, our congressional 
singers are obliged to try to sing for the railroad trade 
unionist and for the farmer. They are obliged at last 
to exercise their voices over the complexities of the Howell- 
Barkley bill and the McNary-Haugen bill. 

If it was difficult to please the business man and dan- 
gerous to please the ex-soldier, it is still more difficult to 
please the railroad trade unionist and still more dangerous 
to please the farmer. 

Moreover, the business man and the ex-soldier, even 
if annoyed, are not likely, as classes, to go wandering off 
into third parties. Numerous railroad trade unionists 
and numerous farmers, on the other hand, are extremely 
likely at this time to indulge themselves in third-party 
travels in case their susceptibilities are wounded. 

The Howell-Barkiey bill was drawn up by the rail- 
road trade unionists themselves. There is no doubt that 
it represents the mass convictions and the mass demands 
of the leaders of the railroad trade unions in the matter 
of the management of the relations between labor and 
capital and the public on railroads. 

The McNary-Haugen bill is supported with amazing 
unanimity by the various farm organizations of the country. 

It is further supported by numerous influential groups 
of city business men in the Northwest. The Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce wants it. The Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce wants it. The State bankers’ associations of Wash- 
ington and of Oregon and of Montana and of North Dakota 
and of South Dakota want it. Numerous groups of North- 
western Rotarians and of Kiwanis and of Lions have pe- 
titioned for it. 

The Howell-Barkley bill is a strictly labor bill. 
McNary-Haugen bill is a farmer and Northwestern bill. 
These two bills combine the class interests and the 
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referred to it and the Coal Commission has collected data 
on the earnings of union and non-union miners working in 
the same field and under the same physical conditions. These 
figures show conclusively that the non-union miner earns 
more than the The table on page 9 is a 
reproduction of that three Mr. Lane has 
taken the figure for the union earnings in the central com- 
petitive field, Pennsylvania, to mean all of Pennsylvania 
Only the Pittsburgh District is in the central 
Central Pennsylvania is not in the central 
competitive field. The earnings for all of 
Pennsylvania would be the weighted average of the median 
for the Pittsburgh District, $1,320, and that of the Central 
Pennsylvania District, $1,180, or approximately $1,250. Mr. 
Neverthe- 
make 


union miner. 


earlier. 


payes 


It does not. 
competitive field. 


median union 


Lane solemnly juggles “turnovers” and “starts.” 


less, our exasperating Somerset miner continues to 


more money than his union neighbor. 


The Congressional Swan Song 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


sectional interests most likely to produce third-party de- 
velopments. They will arouse, and are already arousing, 
in debates in Congress, a bitterness which the debates on 
the tax bill and on the bonus did not show. 

The Howell-Barkley bill, unless this writer is more 
innocent than he thinks he is, represents a genuinely sin- 
cere and honest effort by the leaders of the railroad trade 
unions (with the legal help of Mr. Donald Richberg) to 
introduce a better and more peaceful set of relationships 
between labor and capital and the public on railroads. 

The principal criticism of it is that it allows no repre- 
sentation for the public on certain “adjustment boards’”’ 
which it establishes. The answer intended to repel this 
criticism would seem to have some merit. It is as follows: 

The adjustment boards are designed to deal primarily 
with grievances arising under existing agreements. Such 
grievances are technical matters. They are family matters. 
Outsiders are not skilled at them. Therefore the member- 
ship of the adjustment boards should be confined to repre- 
sentatives of the employees and of the managers. 

The representation of the public should begin when 
the broad principles of new agreements are being con- 
sidered. This representation the Howell-Barkley _ bill 
abundantly grants. It establishes a Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation with a membership exclusively of repre- 
sentatives of the public appointed by the President. To 
this board the Howell-Barkley bill confides large powers, 
or, at any rate, large opportunities, in bringing public 
pressure to bear upon both the managers and the employees 
when new agreements are being proposed, considered, and 
achieved. The bill excites an opposition which is as sin- 
cere and alarmed as its own intention is sincere and de- 
termined. It will not pass if the Republican conservatives, 
by any hook or crook of parliamentary practice, can pre- 
vent the congressional majority which favors it from act- 
ing upon it. 

Meanwhile, if the railroad trade unionists do not get it 
put into the statute books for them, they will go to their 
convention in Cleveland on July 4 with their susceptibilities 
stirred strongly toward third-party action. 
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Meanwhile if the Northwestern farmers and Rota- 
rians and Kiwanis and Lions do not see the statute books 
adorned with the McNary-Haugen bill on their agricultural 
and Northwestern behalf, they will in multitudes conclude 
that they might just as well cease to look to either of the 
two old parties for “relief.” 

The regular old-line politicians in Congress are aware 
of this fact. They are aware also of the genuine woes of 
the Northwest. They are humanly sympathetic toward 
the Northwest. They are also politically afraid of it. Yet 
in many cases they are even more afraid of the provisions 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

This bill, according to the report made upon it by Mr. 
Haugen himself, would increase the income of our farmers 
by one billion dollars a year. It would accomplish this feat 
through a governmental corporation empowered and ordered 
to purchase certain basic agricultural commodities at an 
increased “ratio price.” The consumers would have to pay 
this price. Through governmental action one billion addi- 
tional dollars a year would be taken away from the con- 
sumers and given to the producers. The cost of living for 
the general population of the country would be increased, 
according to Mr. Haugen’s calculations, by 212 per cent. 

Mr. Haugen, in the presentation of his side of the 
case, has been scrupulously frank and fair. He claims 
simply that an increase of 21% per cent in the cost of living 
is a small price to pay for arresting the ruin of a large 
part of our agricultural population. 

Congress, however, representing cities as well as farms, 
and representing prosperous farmers as well as impover- 
ished farmers, hesitates to pay the price. If the McNary- 
Haugen bill passes, it will be only by the greatest possible 
parliamentary good luck. 

If it does not pass, then multitudinous Northwesterners 
will send delegates to the third-party convention at St. 
Paul on June 17 with fire and blood in their eyes. 

This Congress began its singing on notes of sufficient 
troublesomeness. Its swan song, however, no matter which 
way it sings it, seems likely to give it its real troubles. 


The Church and War 


By GLENN FRANK 
HE central message of Christianity is not to be found 
in any social, economic, or political platform, but 
Protestantism is doomed if it keeps discreetly silent or in- 
dulges in merely amiable generalities about the moral issues 
of politics and industry, of war and peace. I am not a dele- 
gate to the conference, and, perhaps, have no right to inject 
myself into the discussion. But I should feel guilty of either 
intellectual blindness or intellectual cowardice if I at- 
tempted to discuss the present status of Protestantism and 
said nothing on the crucial matter of the church and its 
relation to war. 

I believe that anything less than a clean and courage- 
ous cutting’ loose from the whole war business means at 
best a slow suicide for the church. The church cannot, as 
it did in the last war, make its God the ally alike of Persh- 
ing and of Hindenburg and bring Him back unsullied for 
worship in peace time, Ministers of God cannot turn them- 
selves into hysterical press agents of generals in war time 
and expect men to take them seriously as authentic repre- 
sentatives of Jesus of Nazareth the day after the armistice. 


——e 


We forget so easily! During the war our religious an; 
secular press was filled with articles prophesying the yae- 
spiritual uplift the war would bring to our civilizatio, 
Where are these fine dreams now? Can any honest obsery.- 
contend that a single nation on earth has reaped a sing! 
lasting spiritual benefit from the war? The few mora] ¢ 
ciplines we had built up before the war have been in man 
cases scrapped without apology. The politics that was ; 
bring us back to normalcy has brought us back to corrup. 
tion and the baldest sort of money-changing in the temp): 
of government. This is not a partisan political statemen:. 
I am a Republican, although, I must admit, a Republican 
by ancestry and inertia. We have turned our backs upon 
every one of the things by which we gave a seeming spiritua] 
sanction to war. Having stilled our consciences with th, 
thought that we went to war to save the souls of men 
have since the war trimmed our mission down to the smallest 
project of saving our own skins. Officially at least, we are 
now engaged in the high “spiritual” adventure of converting 
the United States into a sort of sheltered Shylock of th, 
nations, whetting his knife and gloating over his pound 0: 
sovereignty. 

The brutal truth is that from the beginning of time war 
never has stimulated, and to the end of time war never wil! 
stimulate, spirituality in anything or anybody. War is the 
utter negation of all that the religion of Jesus stands for. 
The state may spend its time dilly-dallying with the prob- 
lem of war; the church dare not. If in the future the church 
is to be more than an exhorting ambulance-driver in world 
politics it must choose now between Jesus and the generals. 

It is so easy for the church to say that, as an organiza- 
tion, it will not bless any war, and then follow such an asser- 
tion with a weasel phrase such as “except wars of defense 
and wars waged in a righteous cause.” As if any nation 
ever admitted that it fought a war that was not in self- 
defense or in a righteous cause! Personally I believe it is 
wiser for the church to remain silent on the subject of war 
until it is ready to speak with a sweeping courage that wil! 
mobilize the mind of the world against war. I see no point 
to a mere reaffirmation of the multiplication table. 

I do not say that we may not find ourselves maneuvered 
into a position that will compel us to enter another war 
even within the lifetime of my generation. All I say is that 
if we find ourselves dragged into war by the stupidity or 
cupidity of political or industrial leadership, let us go into 
war honestly admitting that it is an ugly job that has beer 
made necessary by stupidity and cupidity, and not insult 
the name and disgrace the church of Jesus of Nazareth by 
fooling ourselves into thinking that we are entering a 
spiritual crusade. Even a war waged for what appears a 
righteous cause is a spiritually destructive process. 

Make no mistake. If the church says frankly and 
uncompromisingly that, as an organization, it will never 
sanction or take part in war, some semi-Christian laymen 
will withdraw their financial support from the church and 
its activities. But this should not, in my judgment, deter 
the church from taking this stand. The church could we!! 
afford to retrench on many of its official activities, if neces- 
sary, in order to free itself for the taking of a courageous 
step that would morally electrify the world. The church 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end. It must no’ 
allow the care of its machinery to steal away its strength 
from the serving of its deepest mission, the Christianization 
of human society, a thing that will remain impossible a: 
long as churches sanction war. 
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HREE important conventions of the American needle- 
T trades unions have recently been concluded and a new 
chapter written in the history of the most interesting and 
progressive labor organizations in the United States. The 
-onvention of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union was a jubilee to celebrate the achievements of a quar- 
ter of a century. Samuel Gompers brought the congratula- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor; telegrams came 
from the chiefs of practically every A. F. of L. union hailing 
the International as a progressive fighting organization. All 
if the former presidents of the union were there, and its 
tried friends such as Abraham Cahan of the Forward, 
Joseph Barondess, ex-Congressman Meyer London, Judge 
Jacob Panken, and Morris Hillquit, each in his own way 
recited the epic of the transformation, through the efforts 
{ the union, of the lowly immigrant into a self-respecting 
and respected human being and industrial citizen. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers also celebrated an 
anniversary, their tenth. They flung out their proud ban- 
ners: “$100,000 to the Steel Workers in 1919,” “The 44-hour 
Week in the Clothing Industry,” “Amalgamated Banks in 
Chicago and New York,” “Collective Agreements in the 
Principal Markets,” “The Russian American Industrial 
Corporation, Our Contribution to I.ussia’s Reconstruction,” 
“Scientific Employment Bureau,” “Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” Though the Fur Workers’ Union has only 11,000 
members, while the International has about 100,000 and the 
Amalgamated 135,000, the little organization had fallen to 
5,000 in 1922. So it too had cause to congratulate itself. 

But these conventions were not merely love feasts. Seri- 
ous conditions in the needle trades and disturbing internal 
problems had to be met. The agreements in the cloak indus- 
try of New York expire on June 1 of this year. Representa- 
tives of the International and of the three employers’ associa- 
tions have been conducting negotiations for months without 
result. Scattered and competing small contractors, taking 
orders from jobbers who are fast replacing the old manu- 
facturers with their large and controllable inside shops, are 
juggling with the livelihood of the workers, jeopardizing 
every gain made by the union. The International has pre- 
sented twelve demands calling upon the jobbers to guarantee 
wages and decent working conditions in the contractors’ 
shops, and to give no work to contractors who employ less 
than fourteen operators. In addition the union, which has 
already won the 40-hour week in the dress trade, demands 
that due to the seasonal unemployment the cloak industry 
also shall work forty hours and do away with overtime as 
far as possible. It demands that the industry guarantee the 
workers a specific number of full weeks’ employment during 
the year or payment of established wages for such a period, 
and, lastly, that the minimum wage rates be increased. The 
jobbers, on the other hand, demand “unlimited freedom of 
choice” in the selection and employment of contractors, sub- 
ject only to the provision that the latter be under agreement 
with the union. In view of the breakdown of negotiations 
the 300 delegates to the International’s convention unani- 
mously authorized the General Executive Board to call a 
general strike if necessary. 

The New York market has been one of the oldest and 


Left and Right in the Needle-Trades Unions 


By NATHAN FINE 


+ 


thorniest battle-grounds for the Amalgamated. 
? 
ociation of employers, 


They have 
While the 


manu- 


no agreement with any as 
shops are numerous, few of them are large. The 
facturers have never recovered the trade they lost during the 
futile attempt to break the union by a 28-week lockout in 
1920-1921. Hence the last two years have been marked by 
much unemployment, with the result that the local unions 
are not in a strong position financially. There is also a 
“left” and “right” controversy to complicate matters. 

The delegates to all the conventions made plans te 
unionize the shops of the migratory “out-of-town” 
who, with the assistance of small-town local authorities and 
managed t 


empioyver, 


the fear and ignorance of native workers, has 
wriggle out of the control of the union. 

The two big unions and the Furriers as usual voted 
generous sums to the auxiliary and relief organizations of 
the labor movement. The International and the Amalya 
mated declared for union life and health insurance, and the 
International decided to inaugurate a campaign to acquaint 
consumers with a new white sanitary label. The three 
organizations voted for extension of unemployment insur 
ance and for the utmost local and national use of the facili 
ties of their successful banks in New York and Chicago. The 
Furriers and the International will study plans for launch 
ing union-owned cooperative shops to set standards and 
stabilize conditions in their industries. The International 
voted $17,500 annually for the work of its educational 
department, while the Furriers’ Union voted $2,000 toward 
its own educational work, which is also financed by the local 
unions. 

Differences of opinion, sometimes heated, arose ever 
some of these matters. But the conflict in the needle-trades 
unions—constantly smoldering underneath and frequently 
bursting out in the open—is not over organization problems. 
It is due to the bitter and persistent struggle between the 
left and the right. This cleavage is an aftermath of the 
war and of such events in the labor world as the capture of 
power by the Bolsheviki in Russia, the formation of the 
Communist International in 1919, the Red International of 
Labor Unions in 1920, and in the United States the organi- 
zation of William Z. Foster’s Trade Union Educational 
League in 1920, and of the Communist parties since 1919, 
including the Workers Party in 1921. Since these events 
there has been in the needle-trades unions, as in labor 
organizations throughout the world, a continuous battle. 
On one side stand the Communists and their sympathizers— 
the left. On the other are all those opposed to the Commu- 
nists, the “pure and simple” and the “progressive” trade 
unionist, the syndicalist, the anarchist, and the socialist, 
constituting the right. 

The program and tactics of the left and reciprocally of 
the right vary a bit from country to country, from one labor 
organization to another. The Jews and the Italians in the 
needle-trades unions may conduct the fight in a slightly more 
intense, persistent, open, and disturbing way than the 
“American” railroad workers. But far beyond any minor 


differences the left and the right almost literally cross 
swords over issues that have divided and still divide the 


labor movement throughout the world. 


A number of these 
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issues came to the surface at the conventions of the needle- 
trades unions, particularly that of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’, which unseated sixteen Communist dele- 
gates and drafted a new constitution, aimed, in part, to meet 
this very situation. 

After the report of the credentials committee had 
been accepted by a vote of 4 to 1, unseating the delegates 
and placing Local 9, one of the International’s largest 
unions, under the supervision of the General Executive 
Board for one year, President Morris Sigman declared that 
the masses of the workers must not be divided into different 
political factions which would prevent them from combining 
forces to bring about improvements in the industry. The 
General Executive Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers also has pointed out that internal difficulties in 
New York City, due to the fight of the left and the right, 
had absorbed much of the effort of the general office that 
could have been directed to more useful organization pur- 
poses. 
The chiefs of the International, the Amalgamated, and 
the Fur Workers are in complete agreement that the dic- 
tation of outside organizations will not be tolerated. The 


General Executive Board of the Amalgamated has em- 


phatically declared that the union “will not permit outside 
bodies—right, left, or otherwise—to transact business and 


make decisions for it. The Amalgamated must be its own 
master, responsible to its own membership, and must refuse 
to permit anyone to take over any part of its rights, func- 
tions, or powers.” Israel Feinberg, manager of the New 
York Joint Board, the heart of the International, declared 
that outside organizations, if not checked, would destroy 
the unions as, he charged, they had done all over Europe. 

The nature of the criticism leveled at the unions’ ad- 
ministrative officers by the left is another source of dis- 
pute. The leaders demand that criticism and opposition be 
“civilized.” For example, President Sigman referred to 
a cartoon in a Communist paper where he was pictured as 
“having a knife in one hand and a gun in the other,” with 
a legend: “This is the symbol of the leadership of the Inter- 
national—Sigman.” He charged that the left had acted on 
the doctrine that “nothing is dishonest as long as it is for 
the great cause.” The delegates and the administration of 
the International went to the convention determined to 
render the opposition helpless. They refused to seat six- 
teen of fifty opposition delegates, and they adopted sections 
in their new constitution providing that members may be 
fined, suspended, or expelled, among other things, for be- 
longing to any organization which tries to “interfere with 
the legitimate functions and rights” of the union. The 
union officials deny that they have ever conducted or intend 
starting an inquisition or that they have ever closed the 
door to criticism or opposition. But they are set on ending 
the present tactics of the left. 

The lefts maintain that in order to bring about changes 
and elect officers who will carry out the Communist pro- 
gram, they must organize. There is no other way. If they 
are attached to the Trade Union Educational League, which 
the International has declared a dual organization, and hold 
caucuses to carry out the League program, on the other 
hand, they assert, the rights have always held caucuses 
and are in intimate touch with the Jewish Daily Forward 
and Socialist leadership. The lefts declare that the officials 
seek only to retain their jobs, move too cautiously, and 
have no courage. They must criticize them mercilessly 
and unmask them. The right leadership cannot and will 


not, they declare, give the rank and file the kind of organj. 
zation which will be an effective instrument for the socia] 
revolution. 

The Amalgamated convention took no action agains: 
the lefts. The general staff declared that the Amalgamated 
tolerated every divergent point of view. They all hoped 
that the membership would divide on organization issues 
and not on outside political matters. The Amalgamated j; 
a friend of the Russian Soviet Republic, and it has declared 
in favor of one amalgamated union in the needle trades— 
the core of the Trade Union Educational League program. 
It decided to send delegates to the third-party convention 
at St. Paul on June 17, in which the Communists are repre- 
sented, as well as to that of July 4, called by the more 
conservative Conference for Progressive Political Action. 
The constitution permits the shop delegates’ system, an- 
other plank of the Educational League. The administration 
has refused to take sides, however, with either the right 
or the left. 

The needle-trades unions have been the chief American 
center of the world-wide struggle between left and right 
unionists. There are signs that in Europe that struggle 
is slackening. The international secretariats, or federa- 
tions of national unions in specific industries, have begun 
admitting the Russian Communist unions. The Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions has not succeeded in winning 
many direct affiliations, and at its congress in Moscow in 
June the question of tactics will come up, and decisions 
may be reached which will lessen the tension in the needle- 
trades unions of the United States. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter is not one of those persons who think 

that everyone is going to Europe this summer. He 
knows that the vast majority will stay here. Yet of those 
who stay many will leave their homes and search for change 
and excitement at Coney Island or Alaska or the Adiron- 
dacks or Lake Michigan or the Tennessee mountains. In 
summer, more than at any other time, man longs to be on 
the wing; his own front doorstep looks particularly tire- 
some when the weather is hot. When the Drifter reads, as 
he does now and then, of some old lady over ninety years old 
who has never been more than fifteen miles from the house 
in which she was born he is filled with amazement. He 
would like to know what tragedy kept her there, and 
whether her eyes did not watch after every wagon that 
passed her door. He pictures her rebellious at thirty be- 
cause she has never been anywhere; dully resentful at 
forty; at fifty resigned to her fate; and at ninety dimly 
wondering why she had ever wished to move. 


~ * * * * 


N the excursion boat plying between New York City 

and Atlantic Highlands he once met a young woman 
who had taken her fate in her own hands. The daughter of 
an innkeeper in a small up-State town, she had spent 
twenty-two years of her life listening to the conversation 
of travelers, persons who had just left somewhere and were 
on their way somewhere else, and she herself had never 
been outside of her own village. “Why,” she said earnestly, 
“I’ve never been on a boat before; not even a rowboat. 
I’ve never been twenty-five miles from my own house. I’ve 
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never been anywhere. And a week from today I’m going 


+o Paris for a year!” 


* * * * * 


HIS young woman, with admirable courage and fore- 

sight, had evidently seen herself as a woman of ninety 
who had never left her home, and she was determined to 
avert such an end. She did not, of course, realize how for- 
tyunate she was never to have been anywhere until she was 
adult enough to appreciate fully the romance of going. The 
Drifter’s parents were shortsighted if well-meaning per- 
sons, and they took him on train journeys at such a tender 
age that he cannot remember the first one. He remembers 
yery well, however, coming into New York harbor for the 
frst time, at the age of sixteen; the harbor has never since 
iooked as it did then. It was not the place he had left two 
weeks before on a train; it was a strange city, inexplicably 
desirable, to which he was returning after a long rip on a 
boat. He had become a traveler, a seasoned veteran who 
had been somewhere on a ship, and yet even he was probably 
too young to realize how important a moment it was, 


* * * * * 





HERE ought, evidently, to be a law forbidding persons 
to leave their homes until they are twenty-five years 
old, and forbidding them to remain within two thousand 
miles of it for five years after that time. For the pampered 
little children who are dragged off to Europe at seven and 
who spend the winter in Florida at ten the Drifter has only 
sympathy. They will never remember their first ocean 
voyage, their first taste of salt water (or be surprised, like 
a young Illinois friend of the Drifter, to find it salty) ; 
the details of their first sight of Paris will be vague or lost 


to them. They should have stayed at home, preparing for 


romance. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
The Nation at Northwestern 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Str: My son is a Northwestern student at Evanston, an 
ex-service man, and an officer in the reserve corps of the United 
States army. When I spoke to him of the thirty-eight pacifist 
students he spat venom like a snake and said they should be 
kicked off the campus. I kept still because I dared do nothing 
else. But I thought of those Quaker forebears of mine and his 
who, in the seventeenth century, crossed the Atlantic in a sail- 
ing vessel and endured cruel hardships to preserve their right 
to their religious belief, which was peace. 

I called to see my son the morning the issue of The Nation 
for April 16 was received. The first thing he said was: 
“Mother, have you read the hellish article in The Nation about 
Northwestern University?” Then we went to Lunt Library to 
get their copy and found it gone. Inquiry proved that Presi- 
dent Scott had telephoned for it to be sent to his office. It was 
later returned to the library. 

Now is there a concerted effort on the part of all the big 
colleges to mold opinion in this way? If so, and if it should 
be continued for a few generations, it would produce a nation 
of puppets. I am sorry that my son ever went to Northwestern 
University. 

I wish to thank you again for saying what you thought. 
You must not worry about your subscription list. 


Chicago, Illinois, April 23 A Pacirist MOTHER 





Returns from Oberlin 
TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: A very significant act in the history of Oberlin C 
lege took place on the evening of May 13, when in their mock 


National Republican Convention, the student delegates nomi- 
nated for President, Senator William E. Borah on the fourth 
ballot. The vote on the first ballot was as follows: Coolidge, 

229; La Follette, 67; Johnson, 72. 


237; Borah, 234; Pinchot, - 
rhe fourth ballot showed: Coolidge, 352; Borah, 478; Pinchot, 
11, and La Follette and Johnson each 1. The vote for Vice 
President resulted in the nomination of Governor Pinchot, who 
received 6%0 votes to 125 for Senator Frank B. Willis 

On the previous evening a very progressive platform was 


adopted in which the most important planks favored the war 


referendum, the World Court, general reduction of the tariff 
on agricultural implements and products, and the immediate 
recognition of Russia. The amendment for the recognition of 
Russia carried by a vote of 597 to 241 However, an amend 
ment favoring granting immediate independence to the Fili 
pinos was badly snowed under. But waiving t Filipino que 

tion, there was a decided victory for the progressives. The 
next generation isn’t going to be so blamed conservative, after 


all, it seems to me. 


Oberlin, Ohio, May 17 PAUL L. CaRPENTER 





Taking Them Young 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: Perhaps you will be interested in a few significant 
facts about National Boys’ Week, a nation-wide celebration 
staged under the auspices of the Rotary Clubs which reached 
its climax on May 1 with loyalty parades of hool-children 
in many cities. Approximately 2,500 Enid school boys were 
assembled on West Broadway here for a march around the pub 
lie square. Twenty or thirty Rotarians acted as marshals, 


practically all of them being pocket editions of George F. Bab 
bitt. Not understanding the real purpose of the parade, I ver 
tured up to a Rotarian and asked what the real motive was in 
getting out so many school kids. “Oh,” said he, “this is Ma 
Day. In Russia and other European countries the anarct ; 
reds, and Bolsheviki do their parading this day. We're taking 
the kids young and training them so when they 1] 
hate all forms of radicalism and radicals—you know, men like 
La Follette, Brookhart, Wheeler, and that fellow, Magnus 
Johnson.” 

Enid, Oklahoma, May 3 


- “nr °1) 
yrow up they il 


ERNEST WILSON 


Enslaving the German People 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Dawes plan appears to provide for the sta- 
bilization of the serfdom of the German people; it appears to 
involve the maintenance of a low standard of living for many 
years to come. It would carry one step further the advance- 
ment of American economic imperialism on the continent of 
Europe. Perhaps, as Mr. Bertrand Russell is I believe suggest- 
ing, the triumph of an American economic imperialism is de- 
sirable as the only way in which national rivalries can be ended, 
and the people, freed from the illusions which rival imperialisms 
foster, can be driven finally to assert themselves and win their 
way to freedom. However, Mr. Russell’s proposition is no doubt 
arguable, and I do not suppose that you commend the adoption 
of the Dawes plan on such grounds as these. 

Is not Scott Nearing’s argument that the economic serf- 
dom of the German people will result in a lowering of the status 
of the people in other industrial states a sound one? 

Calgary, Alberta, May 3 W. NoRMAN SMITH 
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The Gandhi of the Balkans 
By EMIL LENGYEL 


N May 6 Stephen Radich, Croatian peasant leader, 
O issued a proclamation from his exile in Vienna, ad- 
dressed to the Croatian people, in which he restated his 
party’s program for the democratization of the Balkans. 
In it he turns against the monarchical form of government 
in Jugoslavia and advocates the establishment of a repub- 
lic; and at the same time he calls upon the peasants and 
laborers of his country to unite their forces in an effort 
to liberate Jugoslavia from the rule of autocracy. 

This proclamation marks a new phase in the career of 
the peasant leader who for the last six years has been the 
object of a campaign of calumniation on the one hand and 
of an almost religious worship on the other. Ecce the 
Anti-Christ! has been the war cry of Radich’s political 
opponents, while hundreds of thousands of Croatian peas- 
ants have seen in him the descendant in direct line of the 
apostles of early Christendom who came to purge the world 
of the sin of autocratic paganism. 

Stephen Radich is the leader of Jugoslavia’s second 
greatest political party, the Croatian Republican Peasant- 
Party. He had been active in Croatian politics prior to 
the war when his country belonged to Hungary and had 
made a name as an uncompromising champion of civic 
liberties. His decisive influence on the destinies of the 


Croatian people did not make itself felt until the termina- 
tion of hostilities in 1918; from that time on he became 


more and more absorbed in the moral aspects of the move- 
ment of liberation, the aim of which was to make Croatia 
an autonomous state instead of a vassal of Greater Serbia. 
It was thus that Radich, the intellectual, became the idol 
of the illiterate Croatian peasant masses. 

When Croatia became part of Jugoslavia, after sever- 
ing her relations with Hungary, Radich’s peasant party, 
politically inc..perienced though it was, made a surprisingly 
good showing by obtaining 49 seats in the Jugoslav legis- 
lature. When, despite all efforts of the Croatian Peasant 
Party and of the other separatist forces, Jugoslavia be- 
came a centralized state with practically no autonomy for 
its component parts, Radich decided to adopt a policy of 
non-cooperation. His reason for not going into the Bel- 
grade Parliament was that the “Jugoslav Constituent 
Assembly had been deprived of its sovereignty since it was 
not permitted to discuss the question whether a federal or 
centralized form of government or whether monarchy or 
republic would have been preferable for the country.” The 
Peasant Party from the outset advocated the federalization 
of the Jugoslav state with extensive autonomous powers 
for both Croatia and Slovenia. At the same time, it has 
advocated, at least on behalf of Croatia, the republican 
form of government as opposed to the present monarchy. 

At the last election, Radich’s Peasant Party obtained 
the majority of parliamentary seats in Croatia and thereby 
became the second greatest party in the Skuptchina. De- 
spite the overwhelming victory of his group, Radich de- 
cided to continue the policy of non-cooperation and passive 
resistance. He inaugurated in Croatia an intensive cam- 
paign against what he calls the autocratic methods of the 


Pachich regime, which in the disguise of the governmer: 
of the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes” has 
been carrying on the private business of the former King. 
dom of Serbia. This period was the most important part 
of the political evolution of the Croatian peasant leader 
His outlook became broader. Instead of narrow nationa)- 
istic doctrines to which the people of the Balkans have bee; 
accustomed in the past he preached non-violence, coopera- 
tion of the peasants with the laborers, the pacification of 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the reaching of an understand 
ing between Jugoslavia and her neighbors. He could no: 
carry on his work very long unmolested because his d 
trines were found “subversive to the kingdom,” and t} 
Government of M. Pachich decided to adopt drastic meas- 
ures against him. But before these measures could tx 
made effective he disappeared from Croatian territory. A 
few days after his disappearance newspaper dispatches to) 
of his arrival in England. This news was followed by an 
indignant attack of the Jugoslav authorities upon the Eng- 
lish consular officers in Agram whom they charged with 
having helped the peasant leader to escape. 

For some time Radich stayed in England seemingly 
out of touch with his adherents, creating the impression 
that he had retired from active participation in Jugo- 
slav affairs. Much to the surprise of the uninitiated, he 
left England about four months ago and went to Vienna. 
His arrival there was considered as one of the most si¢- 
nificant events in contemporary Jugoslav history. The im- 
portance attached to his reappearance near his native coun- 
try was justified when it became known that in Vienna 
Radich revised his former policy of abstention from Jugo- 
slav parliamentary life. He determined to carry the policy 
of non-cooperation into the Jugoslav Parliament itself. His 
idea was to have his party return to the Skuptchina, to dis- 
rupt the present regime of Pachich, to take over the gov- 
ernment, and to have the constitution revised in a lega! 
way by putting the country on a federal basis and holding 
a plebiscite to determine whether the people wanted a 
monarchical or a republican form of government. Even in 
the Parliament he was prepared to deny the existence of 
the Jugoslav state as it was constituted, and to withhold 
cooperation from the authorities whose offices were created 
by the act of union. 

With this program, the Croatian Peasant Party re- 
turned to the Skuptchina. The immediate result of their 
appearance was the overturn of the Pachich regime. It 
became automatically a minority government facing a ma- 
jority opposition which was overwhelmingly in favor of a 
revision of the constitution, of the erection of a federal 
state, and which leaned toward the republican form of gov- 
ernment. M. Pachich had to resign from the premiership 
which he had held for years. He succeeded a few days 
later in forming a new government by causing the defec- 
tion from the opposition of the right wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party consisting mostly of members of the former 
Croatian Coalition Party. This faction was headed by 
Pribitchevich, a politician of no caliber. Unfortunately for 
the Government, this Pachich-Pribitchevich combination 
was very short lived. As more and more Radich adherents 
came into the Parliament, the majority of the coalition 
government turned again into a minority. On April 12, 
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ast, M. Nicolai Pachich, Prime Minister, tendered his 
resignation to the King, suggesting that the Parliament be 
iissolved and a new election held. 

The situation thus created is one which is unique in 
he history of Jugoslavia, since the present parliamentary 
majority is hostile to the state whose government, accord- 
ing to parliamentary tradition, it would be called upon to 
take over. The very group upon whom the formation of 
:he new government would be incumbent consists of parties 
which, for different reasons, are opposed to a centralized 
Jugoslavia. King Alexander and his councillors seem to be 
inclined to frustrate the attempt of the opposition at having 
the constitution rewritten; they succeeded in having Pachich 
resume the responsibilities of government until after the 
election, thus giving him the opportunity of influencing the 
votes of those whom, as conditions are in the Balkans, the 
government authority can reach. The reluctance of the 
King to ask Radich or any other federalist leader of the 
.rstwhile opposition to form the new government is all the 
more natural since King Alexander is aware of the fact 
that such a government would be likely to advocate the 
abolition of the monarchy. 

The same reactionary forces which made Radich leave 
his country are bending every effort to have him expelled 
from Austria. It was due to their insistence that the 
Austrian Government during the early part of May advised 
the peasant leader to leave the Austrian republic. Radich 
refused to follow this advice. His answer, which was incor- 
porated into an official protocol, is significant. In an inter- 
view granted to the Vienna paper, Die Stunde, he summed 
the situation up as follows: 


I have noted the advice of the Austrian Government, but 
I can not follow it since I have been urged emphatically by 
my followers to stay near them for reasons of political 
expediency. I shall not go away from Austria unless the 
Government of the republic expels me by force. Before I 
came to Austria I obtained an assurance through the Aus- 
trian minister in London that I would be permitted to live 
here in peace and freedom. I expected to be left in peace, 
all the more since it is known that the policy I am advocat- 
ing is purely pacifistic and not at all revolutionary. In my 
opinion, the demand of the Jugoslav authorities encroaches 
upon the sovereign rights of Austria since it is only the 
Austrian Government that is competent to determine 
whether I may stay in this country or not. The demand is 
at the same time an affront against the Jugoslav parlia- 
mentary majority, nay, against the whole nation that I am 
representing. Let us assume that the Austrian Govern- 
ment complies with the request of the Jugoslav authorities 
and expels me. What will happen if the former opposition 
in Jugoslavia, whose leader I am, forms the next govern- 
ment and I return to my country as Prime Minister? I 
have always known that Austria had a conservative gov- 
ernment but I have not realized that they were reaction- 
aries. 

Radich deprecates violence under all circumstances. He 
made it clear that he intended to carry out his program 
without encroaching upon the rights of those whose politi- 
cal opinion was opposed to his. This program provides 
first of all for the decentralization of the Kingdom of the 
Jugoslavs and the granting of autonomy to the Croatians 
and Slovenes. Subsequently, a plebiscite would have to 
decide the form of government. The democratization of 
the system of land-ownership-and agrarian reform in Croa- 
tia and Slovenia would be the next step. The Croatian 





peasant leader is in favor of a semi-individualistic, semi- 
communistic form of land-ownership, the so-called zadruga. 
Under this system the community owns the land but the 
individual lessees can dispose of it within certain limits. 
The system as elaborated by Radich would prevent the ac- 


cumulation of 


great landed properties: at the same time, 


it would make the ownership of the land by the community 
as little onerous as possible for the individuals, inaugurat- 
ing a method of “invisible” community control. 

In external politics Radich’s Peasant Party stands for 
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the immediate recognition of the 


ment. In an interview printed in a number of Croatian 
papers Radich quoted several reasons for his attitude to 
ward Russia. It is characteristic of his mental make-up 
that the main reason he mentions is the acknowledgment 
of the fact that the “dictatorship of the peasants as demon- 


strated in Russia insures ultimately the stabil 
peasant democracy.” In the opinion of M. Radich “the 
right of self-determination for which I have been fivhting 
is recognized in Russia,” so that he finds it natural that 
the Slav nations following the same ideals, differing I 
in the methods of their execution, should live on friendly 
terms with each other. 

Stephen Radich is mindful of the disastrous role the 
Balkans have played. Yet he knows that able leadership 
and the creation of an atmosphere of good-will could re- 
move the causes of conflict which for the last decades have 
made the Balkans the sorest spot of Europe. He has set 
out to liberate his country from the shackles of an unde- 
sired dependence upon another country. He wishes to put 
the relations of the peoples inhabiting the Balkans on a 
basis which is equitable for all of them. 
juring up chaos in the Southeastern part of Europe, as 
his political opponents pretend, Radich has embarked upon 
a campaign of liberation whose ultimate result, he hopes, 
will be the pacification of the Balkan Peninsula. 


Instead of con 


The Russian Unions Defend the 
Revolution 


N connection with the conference now in progress in 
London between representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment headed by Christian Rakovsky and the British Gov- 
ernment, a memorandum of the British bankers on the 
question of Russian debts and trade relations between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union was made public. The 
memorandum was timed with the opening of the negotia- 
tions on April 14 and was presumably meant to influence 
the deliberations of the conference and to impress the 
Soviet delegation with the need of compromise. The labor 
organizations in the USSR immediately retorted to this 
memorandum with a vehement declaration demanding and 
supporting a firm attitude on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet delegation in their dealings with 
Great Britain. The declaration was published in the Mos- 
cow press of April 24. 
The All-Russian Central Council of the Trade Unions, after 
a joint session with the central committees of the industrial 
unions, addressed the praesidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council.of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
with an exposition of their attitude toward the memorandum of 
the English bankers. 
The English bankers demand, as a condition for granting 
credits to the Union of Soviet Republics, the recognition of state 
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and private debts on the part of the Soviet Government. The 
debts of the Czarist Government and of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment are considerable. Their recognition would load the toiling 
masses with a heavy burden which would reduce the condition 
of the workers and peasants of the Soviet Union to that of 
Chinese coolies. The workers and peasants of our country did 
not throw off the yoke of the Russian landlords and capitalists 
in order to become the slaves of the London and Paris stock 
exchanges. We repudiate this demand vigorously not only in 
defense of the interests of the workers and peasants of the 
Soviet republics but also of the interests of the toiling masses 
of all countries. The saddling of the workers and peasants of 
the Union with this burden would lead toward a mass emigra- 
tion which would endanger the standard of life of the workers 
of other countries. 

The All-Russian Central Council of the Trade Unions repu- 
diates the recognition of the war debts; the toiling masses of 
the USSR cannot be forced to pay interest on ioans with 
the aid of which foreign capital dragged Russia into a war 
which cost it millions of victims and destroyed the economic life 
of the country. The All-Russian Central Council of the Trade 
Unions expresses its deep indignation at the forgetfulness of 
the English bankers concerning the harm caused the Soviet 
Union by the policy of intervention which gives us every ground 
to demand of the Soviet Government the advancement of coun- 
ter-claims against the defenders of the intervention—the Eng- 
lish and French bankers. 

The attitude of the All-Russian Central Council of the 
Trade Unions on the transactions concerning other debts is as 
follows: 

1. The toiling masses of the Soviet Union cannot assume 
heavier obligations than are compatible with the develop- 
ment of the country and with those problems of economic 
reconstruction which the Union must carry out. Only when 
the English financial world shall grant the Soviet republi-s 
credits for the acceleration of their economic reconstruction 
can the proposition be considered that part of the toil of 
the peoples of the USSR should go toward the payment 
of interest on debts which must be reduced to conform with 
the capacity of the country. The plundering of the resources 
of the USSR, which is the aim of the English bankers, 
would make the growth of Anglo-Russian trade impossible 
and must certainly bring untold harm to both countries. 

2. The All-Russian Central Council of the Trade Unions 
protests vigorously against any talk of returning private 
property to foreign capitalists. The toiling masses of the 
Soviet Union achieved in the October Revolution the aboli- 
tion of private ownership of the means of industrial pro- 
duction. The capitalists of England failed in their attempt 
to wrest these means of production from the hands of the 
toiling masses of the Union by intervention. The werkers 
of the Union fought with arms in their hands for the pos- 
session of the mines, coal pits, railways, banks. For only 
through the possession of these means of production could 
they free themselves from the poverty to which they had 
been reduced by the Russian bourgeoisie, the Czarist regime, 
and international capital. All over the world the workers 
hailed with enthusiasm this achievement of the Russian 
workers. The demand of the English bankers that Soviet 
Russia should relinquish the gains of its struggle is a slap 
in the face of the organized workers of the whole world. 

If the English capitalists desire to repair their losses, let 
them work on the basis of the laws of the USSR, on the 
principle of concessions. The former private owners may 
in such cases be granted priority provided all other condi- 
tions are equal. The demand of guaranties that in the 
future private property in the Soviet republics shall under 
no circumstances be in danger of confiscation is ridiculous. 
Such guaranties as the English capitalists demand could 
not be given by the British Government. The All-Rus- 
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sian Central Council of the Trade Unions stands firmly on 
the basis of the new economic policy, which is striving ; 
attract foreign capital for the development of the produc. 
tive forces of the Soviet republics. The interests of th, 
Soviet Union are a sufficient guaranty that no measur 
will be adopted which might frighten off the intelligent 
groups of international capital from work in the Union. 

3. The All-Russian Central Council of the Trade Unions 
repudiates vigorously the demand of the English capitalists 
for full freedom of economic transactions with private 
concerns in the Union states. This demand means the 
abolition of the foreign-trade monopoly, it means full free- 
dom of profiteering. Should this demand be granted 
would lead to the destruction of the Russian state industry. 
This demand is only an attempt to turn the Soviet Union 
into a colony for international capital. The working class 
of the Soviet republics will never agree to this. The monop- 
oly of foreign trade and the Soviet state control of our eco- 
nomic life are the pledge that our country will never agai: 
become the victim of the chaos which is reigning in the 
capitalist countries and which brought on the World War. 

4. The English bankers threaten that British capita] 
will boycott the Soviet Union should the latter not agree 
to their demands. These threats do not frighten the toiling 
masses. Without the aid of foreign capital the Soviet Union, 
though slowly, will still reconstruct its economic life with 
its own means. From a financial boycott on the part of the 
English bankers British business will be the first to suffer. 
As a matter of course there would in this case be no talk 
of granting concessions to English capitalists on favorable 
terms and British industry would receive no orders from 
Russia—orders which are sorely needed for the struggle 
against unemployment in England and which, with the 
development of the economic life of Russia, could grow in 
volume every year. 

Thus declaring its point of view the All-Russian Central 
Council of the Trade Unions expressed its firm conviction that 
the delegation of the USSR, which has among its members the 
representatives of a number of trade unions, will not retreat a 
step before the pressure of the English bankers, and that the 
English workers, though they are not yet the masters of their 
country, will find the ways for the economic rapprochement of 
both countries so greatly needed for the establishment of peace 
and for the overcoming of economic chaos. 

The declaration was signed by the central committees 
of the following unions: 

METAL WORKERS, MINERS, TEXTILE WORKERS, RAILWAY 
WORKERS, CHEMICAL WORKERS, TYPOGRAPHICAL TRADES, 
Foop WORKERS, BUILDING TRADES, LEATHER WORKERS, 
PEOPLE’S COMMUNICATION, WATER TRANSPORT WORKERS, 
LAND AND LUMBER WORKERS, PAPER WorRKERS, Woop WorkK- 
ERS, SUGAR WORKERS, SOVIET EMPLOYEES, COMMUNAL Em- 
PLOYEES, MEDICAL AND SANITATION WoRKERS, LOCAL TRANS- 
PORT WORKERS, NEEDLE TRADES, PEOPLE’S FEEDING, EpDuCcA- 
TIONAL WORKERS, ART WORKERS. 





White Australia, by G. C. T. Giles, 
a discussion of Australia’s attitude 
toward immigration and Japanese 
exclusion, will appear in the Inter- 
Section in an 


national Relations 


early issue. 
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Summer Book Section 





Bug Spots 


This bug carries spots on his back. 

Last summer he carried these spots. 

Now it is spring and he is back here again 
With a domino design over his wings. 

All winter he has been in a bedroom, 

In a hole, in a hammock, hung up, stuck away, 
Stashed while the snow blew over, 

The wind and the dripping icicles, 

The tunnels of the frost. 

Now he has errands again in a rotten stump. 


Winter Gold 
The same gold of summer was on the winter hills, 
the oat straw gold, the gold of slow sun change. 


The stubble was chilly and lonesome, 
the stub feet clomb up the hills and stood. 


The flat ery of one wheeling crow faded and came, 
ran on the stub gold flats and faded and came. 


Fade-me, find-me, slow lights rang their changes 
on the flats of oat straw gold on winter hills. 


Moist Moon People 


The moon is able to command the valley tonight. 

The green mist shall go a-roaming, the white river shall 
go a-roaming. 

Yet the moon shall be commanding, the moon shall take a 
high stand on the sky. 


When the cats crept up the gullies, 

And the goats fed at the rim a-laughing, 

When the spiders swept their rooms in the burr oaks, 
And the katydids first searched for this year’s accordions, 


And the crickets began a-looking for last year’s concertinas, 


I was there, I saw that hour, I know God had grand inten- 
tions about it. 

If not, why did the moon command the valley, the green 
mist and white river go a-roaming, and the moon by 
itself take so high a stand on the sky? 

If God and I alone saw it, the show was worth putting on, 

Yet I remember others were there, Amos and Priscilla, 
Axel and Hulda, Hank and Jo, Big Charley and Little 
Morningstar, 

They were all there; the clock ticks spoke with castanet 
clicks, 


Poems by Carl Sandburg 


Man and Dog on an Early Winter 
Morning 


There was a tall slough grass 

Too tough for the farmers to feed the cattle, 

And the wind was sifting through, shaking the grass; 

Each spear of grass interfered a little with the wind 

And the interference sent up a soft hiss, 

A mysterious little fiddler’s and whistler’s hiss 

And it happened all the spears together 

Made a soft music in the slough grass 

Too tough for the farmers to cut for fodder. 
“This is a proud place to come to 
On a winter morniny, early in winter,” 
Said a hungry man, speaking to his dog, 
Speaking to himself and the passing wind, 
“This is a proud place to come to.” 







Monkey of Stars 

There was a tree of stars sprang up on a vertical panel of 
the south. 

And a monkey of stars climbed up and down in this tree of 
stars. 

And a monkey picked stars and put them in his mouth, tall 
up in a tree of stars shining in a south sky panel. 

I saw this and I saw what it meant and what it means was 
five, six, seven, that’s all, five, six, seven. 

Oh hoh, yah yah, loo loo, the meaning was five, six, seven, 
five, six, seven. 


Panels of changing stars, sashes of vapor, silver tails of 
meteor streams, washes and rockets of fire- 
It was only a dream, oh hoh, yah yah, loo loo, only a dream, 


’ 


five, six, seven, five, six, seven. 


Bitter Summer Thoughts—No. 3 
Firecrackers came from China. 
Watermelons came from Egypt. 
The horses of the sun hoist their heads and nicker at the 
fence where the first old evening stars fish for faces. 
And the light of the eyes of a child at a morning window 
calling to an early morning snow this too is a stranger 
among strangers. 


The splendors of old books may be counted. 

The spears of brass lights, shining in the dawn of the tug- 
boats and warehouses, throw other splendors. 

Yet a corn wind is in my ears, a rushing of corn leaves 
swept by summer, it is in my ears, the corn wind. 
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Harry Hansen: Reviewer of Books 
By HARRY HANSEN 


ARRY HANSEN’S name may serve simply to recall 

the fact that at one time the Scandinavians settled 
in the midlands, and that its bearer descended from them, 
and still lives there. His function is to review books, and 
reviewers, it is well known, are a low sort of folk who 
don’t know enough to become authors, and who don’t know 
enough authors to become publishers. Their opinions, 
anonymously ascribed to the Butte Bugle, the Kokomo 
Clarion, and the Kalamazoo Gazette, rise in a sort of nebu- 
lous mist from the miasma of advertisements, and tell of 
books of “sheer, poignant beauty,” “thrilling heart in- 
terest,” “gripping plots,” “masterly depiction of character,” 
and “marvelous descriptive passages.” Publishers regard 
them as a bunch of college freshmen who may be propi- 
tiated by the gift of a book now and then; to critics they 
are anathema, the reminders of a misspent youth; to 
authors they are the scum of the earth, fit only to be shot, 
as most of them would be if authors were not a gentle 
folk who go about unarmed. 

A critic may be anything he wishes, but a reviewer pos- 
sesses no charter to be anything more than an interpreter 
and an announcer of books. A critic may write purely 
to entertain himself—the auto-esoteric function, I believe 
it is called—or to impress other critics with his learning, 
or, in the spirit of an evangelist, to announce the truth 
and elevate the lowly to his level. But a reviewer wastes 
good white space unless he remembers that he must be 
understood equally well in Central Park West and the wilds 
of Flatbush, on Halsted Street and the Lake Shore Drive. 
The critic may be aloof, leisurely; he may read his author 
in the quiet of the veranda of his country estate; he may 
take three days to consult collateral reviews in the London 
prints and reverse himself five days before publication 
without losing caste, but the reviewer must read as he 
runs, shouting his opinions amid the din of ponderous 
presses; he must speak not for himself and to himself but 
to others; he must discard the elusive phrase, the recondite 
allusion, the reference skilfully culled from erudite authors; 
he must forego the joy of feeding his vanity by being seen 
in public with his scholarly loves. 

Sad, indeed, the plight of the reviewer. To those 
who affect culture he is journalistic and gossipy, to those 
who work with their hands he is literary and highbrow. 
He subordinates his individual taste in a mass of miscel- 
laneous reading which overstocks his brain with unrelated 
facts and ideas without adequately filling one compartment. 
Books pile up about him like cheeses on the Edam market; 
he advances timorously and appraises them—books on pulp 
paper, born obscurely in the back of a printer’s shop; books 
issued by substantial houses, heralded by generous cam- 
paigns of advertising; books written by established authors 
to defray the expenses of another motor; books recom- 
mended by Brander Matthews; books written by friends— 
good friends, who will stick by you through thick and thin, 
at least until you have printed your review. 

Books as news—that is the slogan which has guided 
many in that increasing army of reviewers for American 
newspapers. It presupposes that readers are interested 


in a reflection of life, an illusory world just beyond their 


———e 


petty day. It ignores aesthetics and elevates “heart jp. 
terest,” it recognizes the emotional life, and gives prece. 
dence to books that discuss the topics of the hour. By; 
although Hansen adheres to the tenet that books must he 
treated as news he has his own interpretation of that mis. 
guided phrase. Does it mean that anything written by 
socially prominent authors, whether artistry or hash, must 
be greeted with salaams? Does it call for an endless sym. 
mary of ancient plots, on the theory that no story is g& 
old that it is not new to somebody by next sun-up? Doe: 
it mean that the reviewer must breathe life into the tale 
of the heroine who flees with her babe across the ice, or 
the hero who rescues the daughter of culture from th 
clutches of land-grabbing villains? These, too often, ar, 
tales meant for “the average man.” The reviewer has bu: 
one yardstick: the greatest good to the greatest number. 

During the war Hansen was a correspondent: after the 
peace he came back and stepped, appropriately enough, int; 
the so-called din of ideas. Chicago was his stamping- 
ground and the broad acres just beyond the grimy smoke- 
stacks were the fields of his hopes. Ideas and books were 
in the air, drawn from those homely acres, and not, thank 
heaven, smuggled past the customs from a transatlantic 
liner. But the trail of men and ideas led to New York. 
and he followed it like the farmer who follows the wheat 
to the mill. Here, after all, was the literary mart. Boston 
was seductive and leisurely, and meant warm fires and 
gentle talk of biography and reminiscence, but New York 
was a babel where men displayed their ivory, apes, and 
peacocks; they knew little of the hinterland save as a 
market for their wares; most of them considered it back- 
ward in matrimony and bathtubs, and New York tolerated 
only those of its émigrés that had become legitimatized 
by residence on Manhattan. Here Hansen followed th« 
book on its intricate journey from the author’s kitchenett« 
on West Tenth Street to the bookstore on the Avenue. H: 
listened to lofty talk about themes and ideas, format and 
cover design, original cost and overhead, outrights and 
royalties, and strange technical terms rioted in his mind 
as he captured the new occupational vernacular: imprint, 
loose sheets, overstocked, reprint, monograph, plug, screed, 
anthology, series, budget, and kindred words. 

And here, too, he suffered a lasting disillusionment. 
For he had come prepared to think of books as emanations 
from the brains of men of creative energy and noble im- 
pulses, as part of the heart and the soul and the spirit. 
Now he learned that this book was the product of envy, 
written to confute a rival, and that the product of expe- 
dience, written to capture the popular ear. This sketch, 
by a comely young woman, was printed by the publisher 
who was the victim of his own sophistication, and that, a 
harmless bit of verse, saw daylight because the publisher's 
wife could not well be denied. This reminiscent romance 
was the tenth attempt of the lionized author to make the 
public pay for his servants and his wines; that ponderous 
volume of edited letters was the final wreath laid by an 
estate on a long-forgotten grave. The other side, too, he 
learned: how men in publishing offices scanned the horizon 
eagerly for new arrivals, how every manuscript was seized 
upon in the hope of fulfilment of the eternal promise; how 
this author had been paid a pension for years in the as- 
surance that he would eventually come through; how that 
ancient had been given ease and comfort that he might 
add the final page to a valiant essay, never marketable, yet 
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giwayS memorable. This was the kindlier side; he cher- 
ished its discovery. 

In his early days Hansen was given to expressing 
nis views bluntly; today he is wiser. “Have you seen our 
new book by Plankington?” asked the publisher, reaching 
for a box of havanas. “No,” admitted Hansen, “but the 
London Times calls it a washout.” “Baker & Taylor ordered 
500 before publication,” continued the publisher, ‘and 
Gjerkins, of Sioux City, has just wired for an additional 
fifty of the first printing, for distribution in the cow 
country. Have you read our ‘Madcap Mazie’?” “Yes,” 
said Hansen, “but the illustrations belie the tale.” “I'll 
admit the jacket was drawn two years ago for ‘Columbine’s 
Captive,’”’ said the publisher, “but the boys on the road 
are crazy about it, and we are now in the third printing.” 
“IT hear that Jonas, who writes sea tales, has never been 
to sea,” Hansen ventured. “His apartment on the Drive 
is wet enough for our purpose,” retorted the publisher. 

Sometimes Hansen slipped unobtrusively into that con- 
fusing affair called a literary luncheon; here he beheld 
authors break bread with critics, and actresses converse 
amiably with managers. He learned that success and 
good looks do not always go together, that humorists are 
tired and dull and easily irritated, and writers of romance 
burdened with children and household cares. He observed 
that native culture was often despised when it came horny- 
handed, and loudly acclaimed as one of the seven lively 
arts when, diluted and devitalized, it reached the patter of 
the stage. Here and there obtruded the flavor of a foreign 
culture; he saw the rising mode of disillusion and ironical 
despair growing out of an intensely cultivated sophistica- 
tion, and caught here and there the outcropping of a 
fashionable decadence, carefully nurtured in hothouse at- 
mosphere by youths who tried hard to hide the straws 
that proved their nativity on Iowa farms. Now and then 
an ancient went by, representative of that puritanism which 
had taught the nation thrift, sobriety, and poise, and now, 
in senile decay, doing police duty on the last literary 
frontier. 

When he returned to his native midlands Hansen was 
convinced that the city was inflated and insincere and that 
the land was wholesome. Exotic influences had not yet 
reached the West, writers were still turning virgin soil and 
producing a literature that owed nothing to other cultures. 
When it did not express the underlying puritanism it fought 
it without quarter, refusing to dismiss it with the ironical 
shrug of the city. The books that came out of this West had 
no resemblance to the products of Eastern sophistication; 
they had vitality, even when they lacked technique. Hansen 
realized that his task was to keep an open mind and to 
prepare a welcome for all new work. New products called 
for new labels—it was clearly outrageous to squeeze these 
books into ancient pigeon-holes called mid-Victorian, realis- 
tic, romantic, modern, satirical or younger generation, or 
bearing many similar devices invented by indolent minds to 
avoid thinking. A new nomenclature was needed to de- 
scribe them. Likewise Hansen parted company with the 
stock phrases of his time—masterly, gripping, poignant, 
remarkable, amazing, powerful, engrossing, worth-while, 
dynamic—a motley, diffident, ineffective crew. And with 
them went the aroma of the stackroom: motif, sturm und 
drang, weltanschauung, milieu, mise en scene, denouement, 
logos, zeitgeist—for he remembered that he must cultivate 
a sixth sense, the sense for an audience, and that in his 









































philosophy the unpardonable sin was to be misunderstood. 
In his earliest reviews he stressed provincial merit, 
and wearing his emotions on the surface he acclaimed the 
newcomers widely. His Eastern friends smiled indulgently 
or reasoned with him: “How silly it is, my boy, all this 
babble about the Midwest—-don’t you know that Huysmans, 
Kuprin, De Maupassant, Kellermann have done the 
thing so much better?” But one group never failed him 
the publishers. They wrote him congratulatory letters and 
telegrams, remarking on his sense and judgment, 
so rare in this land of literary They blazoned his 
remarks in advertising copy and named him a worthy rival 


©ame 


yood 


tripe. 


of the Butte Bugle and the Kokomo Post-Express. Some- 
times he was a bit confused because the compositor had 
used nothing but his adjectives, and once, when he had 
written: “As the story of the progress of a second-rate 


mind it is the most revealing book that we have ever read,” 
he was a bit taken back to find himself saying, blandly: 
“It is the most revealing book that we have ever 
He had the feeling that he was unyrateful when he found 
himself becoming more and more restrained, and wondered 
whether his disuse of adjectives was a hint of approaching 
Even today, when the pale wraiths of his early 


read.” 


sterility. 


oracular utterances rise from the pages of publishers’ ad 
vertising and point a bony finger at him he quails, but 
acknowledges his guilt: “I said it once, and it will have 


to stand.” 

Hansen has not yet learned to let a book lie unopened 
or a paragraph unread. He hopes to find in each volume 
something of the joy of the creator in the act of creation, 
and acknowledges no schools or standards which deprive 
him from viewing each book as the expression of the artist’ 
personal relation to life. Although in his first year he dis 
covered four masterpieces, he still hopes in this, his fourth, 
to find the well-used word, the perfect phrase. He has not 
yet disciplined his emotions so thoroughly that he cannot 
rejoice at an author’s success, or feel depressed at his fail. 
ure. He loves the mechanics of bookmaking, and admires 
the well-cut font, the balanced page; similarly he finds 
happiness in proof of technical skill in writing, but this has 
never blinded him to the conviction that no amount of tech- 
nique can offset the lack of virginity in thinking. He has 
committed himself irrevocably to the belief that the artist 
should write about life as he pleases and choose his ma- 
terials where he finds them. He is wedded to the West 
because he understands it and he has faith in the ultimate. 
emergence of its artists, because, after all, the potential 
strength of a land is never very far from the soil. 


iS 


Epitaph 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Though all he craved was leave to work, 
Though all he really loved was Beauty, 
Yet still, because he couldn’t shirk 
What somehow seemed to be a duty, 


He tried to scrub a black cat white, 

He tried to lure a moth with camphor, 
He fought an honest, hopeless fight 

For things he didn’t give a damn for. 
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‘ ™ 
The Two-Edged Sword 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 

E have our poetic five- and ten-cent stores where 

sharp tin similes and imitation-steel metaphors come 
bright from the factory, constantly offered and replenished. 
Into such a world, now and then, strides a poet with a 
Damascus blade, ancient and tempered, but with a newly 
ground edge that will part a silk tangle or cut yesterday’s 
cobweb. This more powerful weapon is the use of the 
myth as a figure of speech. 

The problem of the poet is always to say as much as 
possible by saying as little as possible. Now this is done 
in many ways, of the many music being perhaps the purest 
and most magical, and at the same time too simply lyrical 
to express entirely a civilization as complex as ours. The 
device of the myth, which uses the story in place of the 
mere metaphor, and brings the whole complexity of situa- 
tion, persons, and action already familiar to bear upon the 
single point of a poem’s mood, is far more formidable. 
Here is a delicate instrument, that comes alive in the 
proper hand. To my mind a literature of major significance 
is always in the offing when poets feel the need of this 
form and reach to recapture it. A swift, bold stroke and a 
lightness of touch combine to suit the needs of a teeming 
and wealthy age. This of course is no discovery. The old 
broadsword has been hanging on the wall since Milton’s 
day. 

But until a little while ago it seemed destined for the 
museum. The housewives of the free-verse rebellion ob- 
jected to its historic mold. Classical and Biblical allu- 
sions, in that passionate housecleaning of everything un- 
lawfully inherited, were taken as a mark of utter insin- 
cerity; American poets were given the choice of Pocahontas 
and Captain John Smith, or nothing. Now however dead 
the stories of Jacob and Esau, Orpheus and Orestes, may 
have been at that moment, the principals in the dumb-show 
of our sixth-grade history textbooks were much worse off, 
for as yet they were not even decently deceased, but wan- 
derers in a middle-mist of folk-lore, neither dead nor alive, 
in a purgatory between symbol and reality. And so the 
only lore allowed us was not lore at all, and however 
obediently we evoked these familiars, and however much 
we wanted no other gods before them, we could do little 
more than beat the pretentious tom-tom. 

In the meanwhile Miss Millay was using Persephone 
and Lesbia as though by prescriptive right, and Housman 
remembered Mithridates at a needful moment, and Hodgson 
made us a new Eve and a new serpent, tumbling in twenty 
rings into the grass. But these poems were treated as step- 
children and given only a bread-and-water recognition, until 
with a flourish of the well-worn weapon, T. S. Eliot wrote 
“Sweeney,” “Burbank,” and “The Wasteland.” 

However, the question becomes, now that we discover 
our right to two great sources of tradition, which of them 
best suits our temper. The Greek myths have suffered 
from their academic position; the Bible is equally insuffer- 
able from its constant association with Sunday school. Per- 
haps the fact that the ratio is 6:1, according to days spent 
in the study of profane and sacred history, has something 
to do with the latter’s greater attraction for us, in spite 
of the penitential theological binding. 


——y 


This is a fanciful reason, the real one being almost too | 


trite to be attractive. But there is no denying that the 


Bible came over in the Mayflower, and went across th, | 
plains in covered wagons, with the plows and flint-lock | 
rifles of those inescapable people, the pioneers. For thre. | 
hundred years on this soil, and many more hundred oy | 
another, our evangelically minded ancestors have likeneg | 
the events of their every-day lives to those of Daniel, Moses, | 
Achilles has slain his thoy. | 


and Isaac, Magdalen and Eve. 
sands, but David his tens of thousands. Abraham—Ezeki. 
—Jeremiah—the very names of the old Hebrew prophets 
have acquired a peculiarly American flavor. Our ney 
poetry, I think, will come from this material of our ojq 
religion, and our new religion speak in the accents of our 
old poetry. The Bible, not Paul Bunyan or the Odyssey, js 
the great American folk literature. 

Mr. Eliot, self-styled Tory, scorns the audience bred 
to this pulpit source-book, and asks for no readers but those 
who have time to study the Golden Bough and parse their 
Greek. His poetry is rigged with an automatic leisure-class 
device that eliminates the mere tyros who derive their 
information from Gayley’s Classic Myths. 

Poets in America, however, are chiefly Whigs. They 
feel entitled only to such of the Greek myths as are as wel! 
known as Mutt and Jeff; they draw freely from anything 
in the world of fairy tale or nursery rhyme. Miss Millay, 
for example, uses indiscriminately Bluebeard, Helen of Troy, 
and Jack and the Beanstalk. But the holiday Greeks in 
their gleaming blue and white world cannot supply the 
human and humble symbols that lie on every page of the 
Old Testament. The coat of many colors, the pillar of salt, 
and the mess of pottage have a homely reality and a ro- 
mance that suits the concrete American temperament, and 
in the hands of its poets can become a literature at once 
universal and unique. 

Esau, unshaved and dusty—dumb with thirst, 

And sullen with a hunter’s graven moods, 
for example, in Robert Wolf’s recent book, might easily be 
a young New Englander who had quarreled with his brother, 
and knew very well the value of what he had lost: “the 
cows—the barns—the new-mown hay... .” How easily 
and naturally the symbolism of this old sheep-herding na- 
tion fits into the life of our stern and bitter-soiled Puritan 
land. Here is a vividness both ancient and modern, and 
although Mr. Wolf, I daresay, has not been conscious of what 
he is doing, he treats these simple stories with a strange 
blend of realistic and mystic temperament that may take us 
far beyond Mr. Frost’s journalism or Mr. Eliot’s persis- 
tently avowed disillusion. 

And Mr. Wolf is only one, though, in my somewhat 
prejudiced opinion, the most provocative, of many. King 
David sang to his hook-nosed harp in last year’s Nation 
prize award, and Jezebel carried off the honors in this one. 
As long ago as 1916 that innocuous comic journal the Masses 
was suppressed for printing a free rendition of the Virgin 
Birth. The best poem in D. H. Lawrence’s “Look! We 
Have Come Through!” is his Biblical Ballad of a Wilfu! 
Woman; one of the best in Elinor Wylie’s “Black Armour” 
is her twentieth-century Nebuchadnezzar, with his “body 
weary to death of his mischievous brain,” to whom 


.. . the dandelion is gall in a thin green pipe, 
But the clover is honey and sun and the smell of sleep. 


Even Robinson deserts King Arthur for Paul and Lazarus. 
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The fundamentalists, with their sudden chorus of wail- 
ng, have broken in on us to announce the completion of 
‘at course begun eighty short years ago under Lamarck 
yd Lyell—the final demise of the Christian mythology as 
; body of fact, and its translation to gracious immortality 
the world of fiction. When the Greeks no longer believed 
i» their own gods, when they were able to deal with them 
gith the freedom necessary for artistic composition, the 
Periclean age began. Like a thawing in spring, the ice 
; withdrawn from these fertile fields of tradition—the old 
arth turns south, and the soil is ready for plowing and 


sn abundant harvest. 












Books 
The Way of an Eagle 


By A. L. Guérard. 






Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 
RUEFUL philosopher once remarked that it is always 

4& more entertaining to detect an untruth than to ascertain 

a truth, That, perhaps, is why the number of our folklorists 

exceeds that of our theologians. Any graduate who is pardon- 

ably deterred by the task of finding the one true way may 
derive a little harmless amusement from resolving a religion 
into two mud-sprites and a spring-god. But one could some- 
times wish that a few of the active little intelligences which 
have been turned in these pleasing directions by Sir James 

Frazer and Miss Jane Harrison would devote themselves for 

afew years to the study of history. The folk-lore of history 

is a study which might well repay investigation. It would 
probably result in the demolition of a good many acres of 
apparently solid historical constructions. We could spare them. 

After all, most nations have more history than they really 

require. This proposal possesses the additional advantage that 

it would secure for religion a much-needed respite; and per- 
haps most nations have not (to judge from their public pro- 
eedings) quite as much religion as they could do with. 

A lively beginning has recently been made upon the prom- 
ising saga of Napoleon. There, when you come to examine it, 
is a magnificent congeries of historical myths. The invincible 
warrior, the infallible legislator, the tragic exile—each of these 
figures has, in turn, dominated the public imagination of 
Europe, until at length and together they have exasperated a 
charming professor in America. His reaction, if one may em- 
ploy the detestable contemporary jargon, does not result in a 
complete demonstration of Napoleon’s non-existence (such as 
was once achieved by Archbishop Whateley) or even in one of 
those tittering little biographies in which our own generation 
lelights to denigrate its ampler predecessors. But it has moved 
him to a lively analysis of the Napoleonic myth and an acid 
comparison of its glowing outlines with the humbler features 
of the historical facts. Sometimes, perhaps, in his passion of 
disillusionment, he goes a little beyond the facts; his estimate 
of the Emperor’s military achievements is a manifest under- 
estimate, and there is no adequate treatment of Napoleon’s 
astounding record as a civilian administrator, which is to be 
found in his interminable minutes printed in the “Correspond- 
ance.” But, in the main, Professor Guérard is a fair-minded 
critic, whose estimate of the Emperor, midway between the 
blood-and-thunder of orthodox history and the milk-and-water 
of Professor Arthur Lévy, comes tolerably near to the truth. 

The most valuable part of his book is to be found in the 
sections devoted to the myth itself. The slow growth of that 
astonishing tree, which finally overshadowed the whole imagi- 
nation of the Old World, is possibly the most wonderful achieve- 
ment of conscious (and of unconscious) propaganda that we 























Its development was hardly begun under the 


have yet seen. 
Empire itself. St. Helena was really the first movement; and 
one is inclined to think that Professor Guérard hardly gives 


sufficient credit to M. Gonnard for his patient examination of 
Then the growth began; and by 1840 the myth 

Here again Professor Guérard travels a 
The subject is one which has been oddly 
Sut in Mr. 
well as in the opening chapters of a book on the 


this phase. 
was almost complete. 
shade too quickly. 

neglected by historians. 


Fisher’s lectures on Bona- 


partism, as 


Second Empire (from which Professor Guérard appears to 
have derived guilty enjoyment rather than instruction), there 
is a certain amount of material to show the snowball growth 
of the saga. The plays, the bric-a-brac, the epic poems steadily 
multiplied; acres of canvas were covered with battle pictures 


for Versailles, and mountains of stone swung slowly into place 
on the Arc de Triomphe, until the legend stepped on the stage 
full-grown. From that moment (we may place it round about 


the year of the Emperor’s second funeral, which has 1 


ade the 


Invalides rather than Longwood the favorite pilgrimaye of all 
imperious little men) one may study the remarkable effects 
which it has produced in art and _ politic “L’Aiglon,” Sedan, 
“Les Chatiments,” Meissonier, Lord Rosebery—these are a few 


r? 


of the queer by-products of the Napoleonic myth. 
Professor Guérard is happiest when he is examining the 
ary consequences of the legend: his reading is wide, his quota- 
tions are abundant, and his translation is less than usually stiff. 
But he is throughout a vivacious and reliable guide. Perhaps his 
vivacity reveals that he is a better lecturer than writer. At 
any rate, in one of his authorities he has found a charmed 
reader. PHILIP GURDALLA 


Perhaps 


liter 


Shelley 


Shelley and the Unromantics. By Olwen Ward Campbell. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 
Ariel. The Life of Shelley. By André Maurois. Translated 

by Ella D’Arcy. D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

HERE is no good life of Shelley; there is likely to be none. 

Dowden was kind, Mr. Campbell is superior, M. Maurois 
is elegant and French and worldly, and his agreeable narrative, 
which is largely fictitious, never deviates into an imaginative 
sympathy with Shelley. The works of both Mr. Campbell and 
M. Maurois have met with unqualified praise from the review- 
ers; nothing more is needed to show that a good life of Shelley 
is not wanted, that it would be pooh-poohed were it to appear. 

Mr. Campbell has great learning and some wit. He has 
had access to material that was unpublished in Dowden’s time; 
he has had the interesting notion of drawing rather keen por- 
traits of the intimates of Shelley’s circle. Hence, on the side 
of information, his book is a useful addition to Shelley litera- 
ture. As an interpretation of Shelley as a thinker, a man, a 
poet it continues the old confusions and darkens counsel. 

Mr. Campbell has all the symptoms of one who should 
never have undertaken to write about Shelley. He is capable 
of blandly remarking: “True patriotism is an artistic asset 
that few poets can dispense with.’”” No wonder that he pro- 
poses to tell the story of an “erring” life, that he thinks Shelley 
should have taken the advice of Scott to get knowledge, to get 
understanding, that he considers Shelley to have been “wildly 
uncritical,” that he cannot close his volume without speculating 
on how thoroughly Shelley, he hopes, would have shared his 
distaste for Zola and Ibsen and the wicked, realistic moderns. 
Mr. Campbell thinks that it is pleasant to be liberal, but not 
too liberal, to think, but not to think too hard, to deprecate con- 
vention, but to obey it. In this attitude there is a worldliness 
that is, substituting English for French ways, like the worldli- 
ness of M. Maurois. But no one who has even a tinge of world- 
liness, no one who has any sneaking fondness for prudence or 
profit or playing safe, should approach Shelley. 
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From the crucial sentence in Mr. Campbell’s volume there 
may be derived an approach to a just view of Shelley. “His 
eyes discerned no light but from the moribund political philos- 
ophy of the French Revolution—Godwin, Paine, Condorcet, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau.” This is precisely true, and this is precisely 
Shelley’s chief glory as a thinker and a character. He alone 
of the strictly romantic poets of Europe did not yield to the 
reaction toward royalism, mysticism, intolerance that marked 
the post-revolutionary period. The “Lyrical Ballads” were, as 
Mr. Campbell justly says, “heralds of dawn.” But that dawn 
was one of poetry only. For when the “Lyrical Ballads” were 
published both Wordsworth and Coleridge, as men, citizens, 
thinkers, were already on that downward course that ended in 
Wordsworth’s passionate opposition to the Reform Bills and in 
Coleridge’s becoming a pillar of Anglican theology. From 
temptations of this sort, as from Novalis’s flirting with Catholi- 
cism, Shelley was exempt. Like Hazlitt, like Heine, he pro- 
tested against the reaction that followed the exhaustion of the 
revolutionary irapulse. He kept and defended the ideas from 
which that impulse sprang, and the plain truth is that Mr. 
Campbell, hardly less than the late Professor Dowden, writes 
out of the tradition and the legend that was built up from the 
laureate odes of Wordsworth, the saintliness of Southey who 
urged the deportation of all liberals, the tepid meliorism in 
theory and laissez-faire in practice that characterized the 
milder types of Victorian liberalism. But the note of Shelley’s 
mind, as of Voltaire’s, as of Godwin’s, sponge and rogue as the 
latter was, was that it was incorruptible, that it clung without 
variableness to certain fundamental ideas which the rational- 
ists of the eighteenth century had discovered and which his- 
tory, with iron march and unanswerable grandeur, has con- 
firmed. 

Conventional criticism has attributed to the boy and the 
man Shelley fantastic and extravagant ideas. The truth of 
the matter is that the ideas of Southey, let us say, were the 
extravagant and fantastic ones, not the ideas of Shelley. 
Southey believed that war was glorious, that the church of 
England was the sole unspotted vessel of divine truth, that one 
should deport such men as Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt to penal 
settlements. Could ideas be more fantastic or extravagant or 
more at variance with right reason or the experience of man- 
kind? What, on the other hand, did Shelley believe, what were 
these wild notions for which several generations have now 
given him their official compassion? Shelley believed that all 
force was wrong and futile, and that social intolerance and 
war were the most wicked forms of force. “Man has no right 
to kill his brother,” he wrote. “It is no excuse that he does 
so in uniform: he only adds the infamy of servitude to the 
crime of murder.” He believed—and in this he was far in 
advance of his age—that intolerance and war are largely 
caused by the nationalistic state. Hence he dreamed of a time 
when mankind would be not only “kingless” but “tribeless.” 
He believed that kings and priests, the official holders of power 
and promulgators of myth, were the staunchest props of the 
tyrannical and warlike state. If these ideas are absurd, Shel- 
ley was and is absurd in good company. To regret, as Mr. 
Campbell does, that a man who held these views did not take 
the advice of Sir Walter Scott could only be matched by telling 
Anatole France to take the advice of Léon Daudet or to invite 
Mr. Bertrand Russell to submit to the instruction of the Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York. You may agree with Shelley or 
not, even as you may agree with Anatole France and Bertrand 
Russell or not. But the boundless absurdity of the patronizing 
or exculpating attitude toward the ideas of Shelley should at 
last be clear. 

But did he not—here is the stumbling-block of critics and 
biographers, here the source of commiseration, excuse, defense 
—did he not believe in “free love’? He was far too scrupulous 
a thinker to use a phrase so drained of any meaning. None 
knew better than he that of all things love is the least free. 





Se 


Love, as Shelley knew it, as his biographers and critics sec, 
never to have known it, builds up duties, responsibilities, , 


spirit of selflessness, service, adoration, out of its own natura) § 
splendor, out of the glow of its central and consuming fir. | 


What Shelley believed was that men would be infinitely healt). 


ier and happier if they did not pretend to the spirit of Joy, | 
when it had fled or had actually never been present, that in th. 7 


relations of men and women there should be honor, sincerity 


cleanness, not outer pretense and furtive cruelty and hate. Hy | 
believed, in brief, that love sanctifies union and that a loveless 7 
union between a man and a woman is unclean and sinfy|. % 


Could any sentiments be, in the literal meaning of that much- 
defiled word, more respectable? In this matter, too, Shelley jg 


quite in harmony with practically all sane modern ideas. The | 


misinterpretation of Shelley’s notions about the state, abou: 
war, about religion, and love may have had some excuse jp 
1870; there is none for it in 1924. And Mr. Campbell’s mind 
is, obviously, of the older vintage. 

There remains the question of Shelley’s conduct, which has 
been a matter for so much dispute. That conduct, at its ap. 
parently wildest, needs neither defense nor excuse. “Shelley 
loved everything better than himself,” declared the swash- 
buckler Trelawny; Byron admitted him to have been “the least 
selfish of men.” In brief, Shelley was a “pure fool” in the 
Wagnerian sense. He acted according to the dictates of reason 


and of love and he could not realize, he could not, in the strong | 


common phrase, get it through his head that people do not 
want reason and love nor recognize these as the proper motive 
powers of life; that they want convention and furtiveness, and 
cruelty and force. And thus he misunderstood others and 
these others misunderstood him. But this inability to under- 
stand the coarseness of the ordinary spiritual fabric, this be- 
lief in the reasonableness and the goodness of men despite al] 
evidence and experience, is precisely the quality of the moral 
hero who, in this matter as in others, “hopes till hope creates 
from its own self the thing it contemplates.” To the eye of the 
prudent, the safe, the sane such notions and such conduct as 
Shelley’s will always have something in them of the grotesque, 
the pitifully young, the amusing. It is Shelley’s misfortune 
that he cannot escape biographers who have snug academic 
jobs and tidy bank accounts and a position in society. But 
such people can never write sensibly about Shelley because they 
are never in his world, the world within which alone he can be 
understood, the world in which he refused to entail the great 
fortune of the Shelleys on his son because concerning that son, 
still in his babyhood, he could not say whether “he would be- 
come a benefactor of mankind or its bane.” The ability to 
understand that action without surprise, to find it natural, 
proper, inevitable—-such should be the test of the biographer 
of Shelley. It is clear that the shade of the poet is not likely 
soon to be propitiated. LuDWIG LEWISOHN 


A Business Man’s Utopia 


The People’s Corporation. By King C. Gillette, Boni and 

Liveright. $2. 

— have been written by philosophers, scientists, nov- 

elists, priests. This is the first I have encountered by a 
business man, Though the author expressly states that his 
forty years in the counting-room have taken him out of the 
visionary class, the fact remains that what he has given us 
is a working drawing for a new heaven and a new earth, even 
to the vision of apartment houses fifty stories high, central 
kitchens feeding a million, and fenceless harvest fields as big 
as the State of Texas. 

Mr. Gillette sees the tragedy of waste and confusion in 
the industrial system today, as many another engineer has seen 
it. From the standpoint of the neat efficiency of his razor fac- 
tory, the world is a deplorable spectacle. How should it be 
run? Obviously on an engineering basis, with unit costs at 
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,minimum. He makes an organization chart in pyramid form, 
sith departments, promotion grades, the planning-room above, 
sl] complete. How shall it be brought about, this world fac- 
«ry Where waste and duplication are unknown? Obviously 
yy due corporate methods, Let the proponents of the pyramid 
ncorporate, invest their savings in shares, and gradually buy 
yt all the other corporations extant. This great holding com- 
sany Will proceed to operate an industry in the public inter- 
st so soon as it controls its common stock, and ultimately will 
sbolish rent, interest, and profit; labor credits will become 
-hee medium of exchange, only sound necessities and comforts 
will be produced, the engineers will be lodged in the apex, and 
Utopia will be won. 

Mr. Gillette’s summary of waste is impressive. He grasps 
Jearly the primary deduction between welfare as a matter 
f physical goods and welfare as a matter of money symbols. 
He is engineer rather than metaphysician, He sees that the 
great channels of waste are idleness, the production of non- 
assentials, and the failure to use accredited technical methods in 
production and distribution—the breadline, the battleship, the 
beehive coke oven. The ratio of waste he places at from 85 to 
90 per cent. While this estimate can be little more than a wild 
guess, and while certain of his supporting figures are of a 
aighly dubious character, his qualitative analysis at least seems 
to be soundly based and uniquely stated. 

The industrial system is drunk and disorderly. The great 
world factory is full of torn belts, scaly boilers, broken gears, 
and unwashed windows. As a visiting stockholder, Mr. Gillette 
makes the round of the plant, and his indignation knows no 
hounds. He pounds on the table and calls for the manager. 
There is no manager. What! No manager? Who runs this mon- 
strosity? Nobody runs it; it runs itself. Good God, no won- 
jer its inefficiency cries to heaven! And the man who has sold 
safety razors to hairy Ainos and Russian mujiks takes off his 
sat, clears the desk, opens the window, gets in a stenographer, 
and prepares to organize the business of feeding, clothing, 
sheltering, educating, and amusing the people of this planet. 
The pyramid begins to rise. 

But, despite my seeing eye to eye with the author in much 
of his analysis of waste, despite the sympathy I hold for an 
engineering approach to the job of provisioning the world, the 
higher this pyramid grows the fainter its outlines become, until 
I lose them altogether in a mist of incredulity. 

As an operating technique his world corporation tran- 
ascends all feats of organization of which the human mind has 
nitherto shown itself capable. The Supreme Economic Council 
of the Allied Nations is child’s play compared to it, and the 
council had the immeasurable assistance of war psychology. 
What psychological drives will hold this colossus together the 
author does not specify. In fact, he never grapples with the 
psychological problem of social control at all. The behavior 
of the human animal is not to be tamed by charts in the shapes 
of pyramids. It is to be tamed, if at all, by the stubbornest 
kind of research into the reactions of the individual and the 
herd in given situations. We are yet only on the foothills of 
such research, and pending more data, Mr. Gillette’s World 
Corporation can only be a leap into the dark, For all we now 
know, a loose federation of local economic units, each with 
pride in its craftsmanship, each with a strong community 
sense, may be far nearer the potentiality of human nature 
than all the world corporations—controlling every safety pin, 
every bun, and every biscuit—ever dreamed of. 

And unexplored as is his case for an operating tech- 
nique, his case for transition to the new order is even more 
dubious. Upon the stock exchanges of the world descends this 
little group of forward thinkers, announcing their intention of 
securing 51 per cent of oil common, steel common, rail- 
ways common—and with the further intention of abolishing 
rent, interest, and profit when the time is ripe. Need one say 



































It is to be feared that in due and proper time the 
statistics of petitions in bankruptcy would be augmented by 
I do not think Mr. Gillette and his followers can beat the 
If it be objected that not 
a little group, but a vast population of indignant citizens will 
buy into World Corporation and secure—presumably by indig- 
nation—fair market quotations from the sellers, one may legiti- 


more? 


one, 
vested interests at their own game. 


Why not, with the 
by 


mately ask why World Corporation at all? 
indignant majority behind take the 
eminent domain at cost less depreciation, and thus save some 
of inflated values? Steel common stands at 95 


one, physical assets 
tens of billion 
and behind it lies not one dollar of tangible investment. 


No. I cannot give my vote to Mr. Gillette as general 
manager of World Services Incorporated. His sincerity is com- 
pelling and deep; his analysis of the industrial jungle is 


shrewd and imaginative, but his solution is quite untouched by 
road to Utopia. 
STUART OMASE 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


Vogue's Book of Etiquette. By The Editors of Vogue. Condé 
Nast Publications. $4. 
T last, all the difficulties of 
4 duced to an absurdity and the 
before our patient and long-suffering 


of Vogue have published a book of etiquette 


civilized life 


have been re- 
hadow of Utopia ia cast 
populace: The 


based oa common 


editors 


sense! 

“Take it 
is there to get so upset about? 
in the middle of a faux pas gracefully than to 
of it with much ungracious fuss and fretful palpitation.’ 
words to that effect. 

Who knows?—If the Condé Nast Publications keep up their 
good work they may yet bring the grateful calm of real repose 
to the American aborigines! 

There is the same difference between this work and others 
on the subject that there is between the pleasantly self-assured 
Vogue itself and the pompously querulous home-towm periodical. 
Actually, I have never read any other book on etiquette, in 
spite of the incredulity of those pugnaciously honest souls who 
democratically insist that each and every citizen of these 
United States has at least one guide to perfection secreted in 
some handy vault in case of breathless necessity. But, be 
that as it may, it is unquestionably true that there are few 
individuals in this much-harassed republic who have been 
allowed to remain in happy ignorance of ubiquitous and _ ill- 
drawn advertisements. And I am not one of the fortunate 
few. “What is wrong with this picture?” has pointed an 
insulting, blunt forefinger at me many a time and oft—and it 
does not please me. That quite unimportant question has 
become the all-too-sensitive nervous system in the backbone of 
this overgrown young nation, and it is high time something 
was done about it. With soothing sympathy, the editors of 
Vogue diagnose our neurotic case and spread a balm on our 
self-conscious, eager adolescence. Truly, their cheerful phi- 
losophy of “We should worry!” is welcome ointment to our 
growing-pains. 

But this reassuring outlook does not mean that they omit 
the “What to do and when to do it” part of their undertaking. 
On the contrary. They leave nothing to the imagination at 
all—politely taking into consideration the fact that some of 
their neighbors have no such thing. If you should happen to 
want to dress like Queen Mary, or milk a cow like a United 
States Senator, or make love like Rudolph Valentino—the Edi- 
tors explain in words of one syllable exactly how to go about 
it. Even a child could understand them. And, by the way, it 
is comforting to realize that no less a personage than Prince 
Edward Albert Christian Andrew Patrick David—who was cer- 
tainly to the manor born if anybody ever was!—has, in his off 
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moments, posed quite unintentionally for such “horrible exam- 
ple” photographs that even our most uncouth bronco-buster 
could tell at a glance what was wrong with the picture. There 
is no doubt that royalty themselves, poor dears, together with 
the rest of humanity, have their unsettled moments. It does 
rather put one at one’s ease to remember such things, doesn’t it? 

Perfect poise is now within the reach of every individual. 
You have but to read the “Vogue’s Book of Etiquette” to be 
as sure of maintaining your position as is the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the King of Greece, or the Prince of Wales, himself. 
But, pardon me, these illustrations may appear to some to be 
a bit unfortunate—though they shouldn’t be, should they? 
Shall I say, rather, that you have but to read the “Vogue’s 
Book of Etiquette” to wear your bathing suit at Palm Beach 
with as nonchalant a grace as does our own Mayor Hylan? 

Instead of the time-worn notion that a knowledge of how 
many calling cards to leave was an Open Sesame to the Land of 
Heart’s Desire which placed one high above the humble activities 
of one’s fellow-men, the editors of Vogue have launched the 
cataclysmic statement that consideration for others mixed with 
a little well-placed common sense is the real basis of good 
breeding. 

If I were asked to advise the fretful, fond American 
mamma in the way in which her difficult daughter should be 
led I should unhesitatingly say: “Take her out of that finishing 
school at once, madam, and give her the ‘Vogue’s Book of 
Etiquette’ to read. It will probably take less time; it will be 
much better for her disposition, to say nothing of her digestion 
—shades of the tremulous silence that hung about my boarding 
school’s unfestive board!—and, incidentally, it is much, much 
cheaper.” KATHLEEN MILLAY 


Ignatius Loyola 


Ignatius Loyola. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 

HE writer of the article on Ignatius Loyola in the Catholic 

Encyclopedia expresses regret that there is no “commend- 
able” life of the saint by a Protestant, a regret for which, 
we should think, there is no longer any occasion. Mr. Sedg- 
wick has written an interesting and apparently well-documented 
book and has written it in a spirit of fairness and compre- 
hension that can hardly be overpraised. Not that it is es- 
pecially eomplimentary to say of a biographer that he has ap- 
proached his subject without prejudice or antipathy, but the 
truth is that a good deal of non-Catholic writing on Catholic 
themes has taught us to be thankful for very small favors. 
And obviously it is not an easy task for a twentieth-century 
Protestant to write of the founder of the Jesuit Order with 
understanding and sympathy. Anyone can write of Francis 
of Assisi, and far too many have done so. Benedict and 
Bernard and Theresa are splendid figures even to the myopic 
vision of anti-Catholic prejudices; but Ignatius Loyola makes 
himself difficult. He lacks the poetry and sweetness of Francis, 
the pure elevation of Theresa, the range and sweep of Benedict 
and Bernard. But he was a great man, for all that, and Mr. 
Sedgwick almost persuades us that he was an amiable one. 
Amiable or not, he was the founder of an organization that 
has exerted an enormous influence not only upon the whole 
of Western Europe, but upon the Orient and the American 
continent as well. If the methods of the Lutheran reformers 
had been less violent and their aims less radical, if the Refor- 
mation had followed the lines marked out for it by Erasmus 
and Budé and Lefévre d’Etaples, it is not impossible, as Mr. 
Sedgwick suggests, that Loyola’s attitude toward it would 
have been quite different, and quite different, in consequence, 
the later history of the church. For, after all, what Loyola 


and his friends desired was not so unlike the hopes of the 
humanists—to reform the church from within by means of 
education and devotion, by simplicity of life and doctrine, by 


Seen 


missionary zeal and becoming “all things to all men.” Th. 
main difference was that Erasmus began at the top, with 
scholars and prelates, while Loyola began at the bottom, with 
peasants and schoolboys. But there was another difference 
that probably renders all such speculations fantastic. Loyo}, 


sion, he began to read Erasmus’s “Enchiridion Militis Chris. : 
tiani,” or “Handbook of a Christian Soldier,” and that as he 7 
read he felt a spiritual “numbness” creeping upon him which 7 
He recognized, in other 


told him that the book was dangerous. 
words, the Erasmian note of reason and moderation, the gen- 
uine note of humanism, which was as foreign to his temper 
as to Luther’s own. 

Mr. Sedgwick has taken especial pains to face the objec- 
tions that are most often urged against the spirit of Loyola’s 
institute, by Catholics no less than Protestants. He meets the 
charge of duplicity by citing the worst examples that he can 
find, and they are certainly not imposing. That, as Genera] 
of the Order, Loyola assigned unpleasant tasks through sub- 
ordinates, rather than in person, so as not to forfeit the affec- 
tion of his subjects, and that he carefully refrained from 
showing either pleasure or displeasure except with a view to 
discipline, are practices, we may agree, which are not too 
heinous. No more is his habit of seeking the favor of kings 
and nobles and prelates for the Society. Of any suggestion 
that “the end justifies the means,” Mr. Sedgwick finds no trace 
in the writings or the conduct of Loyola or his companions, 
and this is more than can be said of a good many modern 
organizations, both religious and political, that would indig- 
nantly repudiate the charge of “Jesuitry.” Loyola’s emphasis 
upon discipline and obedience is no doubt excessive, but, as Mr. 
Sedgwick remarks, “there is no more room for patriotic ag- 
nosticism in West Point than for religious agnosticism in a 
Jesuit college.” The founder of the Company of Jesus is not 
an attaching figure; few military commanders are, But Mr. 
Sedgwick makes it plain that his companions loved him, even 
though his virtues are too severe to win the affection of s0 
relaxed and undisciplined a generation as ours. 

CHARLES H. A. WAGER 


Economics of the Madhouse 


Absentee Ownership. By Thorstein Veblen. B. W. Huebsch. $3. 


WENTY years ago Thorstein Veblen published a notable 
7 essay contrasting the pecuniary and the industrial func- 
tions of the entrepreneur. This distinction he now develops in 
the light of twentieth-century conditions. Absentee owners 
control production, and their business interests no longer coin- 
cide in any passable degree with the material interests of the 
underlying population, who need maximum output at low cost, 
while the owners may gain most through moderate output at 
enhanced price. Hence the essential technique of present-day 
business consists in a discreet sabotage by the “massive inter- 
ests” which control production through their grip on credit and 
the basic industries. These interests keep prices at a profitable 
level by a proper restriction of output and due unemployment, 
thus throttling down the inordinate productiveness occasioned 
by the inventor and the engineer. Under thin disguise of ap- 
proval, Mr. Veblen thus draws a terrific indictment of our cur- 
rent industrial scheme, elaborating it through four hundred 
pages of caustic wit—albeit at cost of much wearisome repeti- 
tion. 

Absentee ownership—that is, ownership in excess of what 
a@ Man can use personally—is embedded in morals and law, and 
is upheld by the nation, “a politically self-determining body of 
people, legally and morally competent to make war.” The 
authorities of the democratic state are concerned chiefly about 
the business of the nation’s substantial citizens, who in return 
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irnish the model that all good people copy. It is a wonderful 
wieture that Mr. Veblen draws of the man of affairs who has 
nade good according to our dominant country-town standards. 
The country town of the great American farming region is the 

rfect flower of self-help and cupidity standardized on the 
,merican plan.” An enterprise in real-estate promotion and 
tail selling, its ambition is to get something for nothing, and 
-;s dominant note is circumspection—“salesmanlike pusillanim- 
-’! Incidentally, its stocks, equipment, and personnel are 


\ 


from three to eleven times as large as are really needed to do 









ts work. 

Historically, the great American adventure has been the 
onversion of our rich natural resources to private gain. In 
val, iron, and transportation the process is about complete, and 
: is proceeding rapidly in water-power. After such conver- 
jon, the use of these resources is regulated on the principle of 
“rendering no greater service than that minimum which will 
sield a satisfactory net gain to their absentee owners.” The 
routine of waste and inefficiency involved in converting these 
public resources to private gain is a matter of course, and 
indeed is commonly regarded as a meritorious work, “develop- 
ing the country.” 

With the coming of the trusts, big business is coming to sup- 
slant the small town as the arbiter of our destinies, but it 
takes over the country-town standards, naturally with the ap- 
proval of the community. A new order in industry, brought 
about by the growth of the industrial arts and of man power, 
has arisen, but the new order, like the old one, is controlled by 
business enterprise, whose whole duty is to make money and 
nsure a satisfactory return on a multiplying volume of securi- 
ties. With the key industries brought fairly well under collu- 
sive control, big business finds a maximum profit in a varying 
legree of sabotage, or “conscientious withdrawal of efficiency.” 
The whole argument thus rests on the assumption of a quasi- 
monopolistic control of business, an assumption that will be 
vigorously denied by business critics and orthodox economists 
alike. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to follow the argument through 
all its ramifications and reiterations. With industry now taken 
over and run by the technicians, but kept vastly below its nor- 
mal technical productiveness for the good and sufficient business 
reason of more profits at higher prices, with the constant crea- 
tion of new securities bringing in their train added fixed charges 
and the consequent necessity for high prices, with the machin- 
ery of credit, now effectively controlled by the dominant busi- 
ness interests, more and more systematically used to keep up 
prices, and with salesmanship increasingly taking the place of 
workmanship as the means to business success, profits cease 
almost wholly to be correlated with service, success comes to be 
attained at the cost of the livelihood of the underlying popula- 
tion, and that livelihood becomes more and more precarious as 
business necessities require a larger and larger margin of 
business sabotage and consequent unemployment. 

We are thus led, by a new route, to something much like 
the old Marxian division of society, with “the Interests” on one 
side and “the underlying population” on the other. The Inter- 
ests and their general staff, the investment bankers, along with 
their lesser allies, “are engaged in a loosely collusive plan for 
bringing the industrial man-power to reasonable—that is to say, 
profitable—terms by the punitive use of unemployment,” at the 
same time increasing outstanding securities and providing more 
working capital to be applied toward increased sales costs. 

This dismal picture, with all its exaggeration, represents 
truly enough one important tendency strongly at work in cur- 
rent business life. Whether, as Mr. Veblen maintains, it rep- 
resents the main drift, is more open to question. The trouble 
with all theories of increasing misery is that the wretched vic- 
tims stubbornly refuse to become increasingly miserable. Our 












author would scarcely maintain, for example, that the unem- 
ployment of 1921 was, relatively speaking, more disastrous than 
that of 1894. But with a skilful use of invidious words and 
clever phrases, such troublesome problems may be avoided 
rather than faced. The intelligent reader, then, will not swal- 
low Mr. Veblen’s book whole, but instead will read it gladly for 
its endless suggestiveness, for its unsparing criticism of cur- 
rent conventions that are generally accepted in discreet silence, 
for its pitiless dissection of popular beliefs that rest on nothing 
better than tradition, for its keen discernment of underlying ten- 
dencies, for its sheer fun. It is a book for readers who are 
not afraid to think and laugh. 
HENRY RAYMOND MUSGEY 


Olive Schreiner 

The Life of Olive Schreiner. sy S. C. 
Little, Brown and Company. $5. 

R. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER’S biography of his wife, 


Cronwright-Schreiner. 


4 Olive Schreiner, whose name he took at her request when 
they were married, has been awaited with mixed emotions by all 
those who knew her. They realized that Olive’s husband, whom 


she had loved most tenderly up to the last moment of her life, 
end who held papers, 
should in the nature of things possess, as no one else 
the material and the knowledge necessary to create the illusion 
of her presence. Yet the volume, “Stories, Dreams, and Alle- 
gories,” published two years after her death, did not inspire 
confidence in him as her biographer. Within a few weeks of 
her death the London Nation and Athenaeum had published an 
article of hers, entitled The Dawn of Civilization, a superb 
thing, which she herself had handed to her husband just before 
their last parting, saying that this stood ready for printing, 
and that if she died he might publish it. In the posthumous 
volume, however, one found « curiously heterogeneous assort- 
ment of pieces, the latest dating from three years before her 
death, the earliest from her girlhood. None of them approached 
the standard of The Dawn of Civilization; none of 
added to her reputation as a writer; some of them, on her hus- 
band’s own admission, she did not wish to have published. One 
decided then that the affectionate zeal of Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner and Mr. Havelock Ellis had outrun their artistic 
discretion. 

One’s misgivings about the Life, however, were not ground- 
less. From the first page of the preface it is impossible not 
to feel that this large, handsome, careful volume of over four 
hundred pages, considered as the biography of a great woman 
written by her husband, is an equally amazing and dismaying 
performance. He begins by telling us that he thinks 

if Olive Schreiner could have chosen, she would have pre- 

ferred that no biography of herself should be written 

[But] Feeling quite sure that, if I did not write the biog- 

raphy, some unauthorized life would appear, necessarily 

incomplete and almost certainly incorrect, I felt myself 
compelled to take up the work. 
He adds: 
In so far as so complex and baffling a human being can 

be known, I repeat that I am the only person who can be 

said to have known her, the only person who ever had 

adequate opportunity of knowing her fully (not excluding 
even her own family). 

There is something almost childish, almost pathological, 
in the vehemence of this prefatory statement which will ar- 
rest half-way the instant protest it must cause in the hearts 
of a score of men and women who knew both him and her. 

When Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, “inspired throughout,” as 
he says, “by my heart’s love, by profound admiration and deep 
reverence,” proceeds to the biography proper, the unease and 
distaste which that extraordinary prefatory remark leaves 
with us do not disappear. One admits that geniuses, as a 


possession of all her journals, etc., 


could, 
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rule, 
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are hard to live with, eccentric, undependable; one admits that 
her husband may have found Olive Schreiner no exception to 
the rule. But page after page of the book is taken up with 
details so selected that it is impossible to remain unaware of 
Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner’s naive dramatization of himself as 
the noble and willing victim. 

Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner would contend, one presumes, 
that truth must be served. But a caricature is, however bril- 
liant, only a half-truth. That he did not intend this portrait 
of his wife to be a caricature one may be certain; yet his own 
humorlessness, with its attendant lack of proportion, achieves 
just that effect. We are told, repeatedly, that her eccentric 
habits made her impossible in boarding-houses; we are nowhere 
told how, in great houses and small, she was a loved and hon- 
ored and a frequent guest. We are told that she banged the 
doors at night, walking up and down in their house at De Aar, 
so that he had frequently to remonstrate with her; we are not 
told of the innumerable exquisite acts of delicate kindness and 
forethought which made of her friendship a thing different 
in kind as well as in degree from that of more ordinary folk. 
We are told that she did not mingle in “the social life of De 
Aar,” a phrase which will bring a wry smile to the lips of any- 
one acquainted with that fascinating township; we are told no- 
where of her limpid, saint-like simplicity, which drew to her 
without shyness the most ignorant and unlettered of men and 
women, who took on new beauty and dignity while they talked 
with her. We are told that in 1910, the year of the Union of 
South Africa, she “wrote some wild letters and then resigned” 
from the Women’s Enfranchisement League of the Cape Prov- 
ince, on the question of its amalgamation with other South 
African societies; we are not told that her resignation and her 
anger were alike inevitable to a person who fought always 
against injustice, and that they have been more than justified 
by subsequent events. The suffrage qualifications of the Cape 
Province League, unlike those of the other three leagues of 
South Africa, contain no color bar. An amalgamation would 
have meant adding this clause, as Olive Schreiner foresaw; 
and she and some few others of us were not prepared to buy 
our enfranchisement at the price of further humiliation for our 
colored sisters. 

There is one statement, lengthy and precise, in Mr. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner’s book so painful to read that one cannot 
linger upon it. In 1911 Olive Schreiner published her “Woman 
and Labour.” Her introduction explains that this is a frag- 
mentary recollection of the large book on Woman which she had 
been working on more or less all her life, and which in 1899, 
when the Boer War broke out, was completed except for the 
revision and the preface. She then describes in detail how, 
under martial law, she was forbidden to return to her home 
in Johannesburg; how in her absence it was looted, her desk 
forced, and her papers, including the book, burned in the room; 
and how a friend, eight months later, visited for her the looted 
house, and gathered up and stored the useless fragments of 
charred paper. “I then knew my book had been destroyed.” 
The whole of this statement her husband categorically denies. 
He has no real evidence for this; across “the eternal silence” 
it is incredibly, most mournfully, her word against his. Asked 
to believe that the most mercilessly honest, the most fearless, 
the most radiantly truthful mind I have ever known has, at the 
best, lived under so strange an hallucination for half a lifetime, 
I speak not for myself alone when I protest against this un- 
proved statement and take my stand on her word rather than 
on his. 

With all its lacunae, intentional the 
book yet gives us, on page after page, glimpses of the Olive 
Schreiner we loved and marveled at. Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner 
has done well to include Arthur Symons’s beautiful and vivid 
account of his afternoon with her in 1889. “The day of days,” 
it begins, “ ...I1 can now realize all that can be told of 
woman, of the great woman, and I feel that Olive Schreiner 
The description of her life as a 


or unintentional, 


is the greatest of them all.” 


A 


governess in her teens helps one to understand her later ill. 
health and to admire afresh her unembittered and unwarped 
outlook, which until the very end, despite physical torture and 
spiritual isolation, loved and forgave us all, without illusions 
and with an utter selflessness. In one of the few letters to her 
husband which one may read without an oppressive sense of 
sanctities violated by its printing, she sums up this matter 
of loving, so gloriously clear to her: “Perfect sincerity, per- 
fect freedom; without it no perfect love. The love which seeks 
the highest development of the loved along the lines most nat- 
ural to them is the only great and perfect love.” 
RvuTH S. ALEXANDER 


Samuel Pepys 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed by the Late Rey. 
Mynors Bright. Edited with Additions by Henry B. 
Wheatley. Three volumes. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$15. 

The Soul of Samuel Pepys. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

FS yresscorg-d exactly a hundred years after Lord Braybrooke 
gave half of Pepys’s diary to the world the whole of it 

becomes available at a more or less popular price. Not quite 

the whole of it, either, for Mr. Wheatley, setting out in 1893 

to publish ten volumes which should be complete, found “a few 

passages which cannot possibly be printed.” His plea for par- 
don on this score was impressive then and it is impressive now, 
when the ten volumes are condensed to three by the use of 

India-paper: “It may be thought by some that these omissions 

are due to an unnecessary squeamishness, but it is not really 

so, and readers are therefore asked to have faith in the judg- 
ment of the editor.” It may seem too bad that any word of 

Pepys should remain dark; but the public possesses all of him 

which it is humanly possible in the present era of printing to 

expect. It is no longer excusable to be ignorant of the least 
thing the man did; Mr. Wheatley’s asterisks will always prompt 

a guess, and the guess will nine times out of ten be right. 

A new reading of the matchless diary will prove among 
other things its unkillable freshness. One may have wearied 
of hearing from critics that it is intimate, complete, naive, 
ludicrously human, and incredibly valuable to historians. But 
one will feel no weariness among these pages. They survive all 
the talk about them during the past century as they survived 
the obscurity in which they lay during the previous century 
and a half. It is as joyful as it ever was to hear Pepys saying 
in his inimitably private way that he lay late in bed this morn- 
ing; then to the office, where he did pay four men their money 
and pulled the ear of a lazy boy; then to the ’Change, talking 
there for an hour with Mr. So-and-So; then to an ale-house for 
oysters and a kiss from the wench there, the lower part of whose 
face was as pretty as any ever seen; 

thence home, where I found my wife and maid a-washing. 

I staid up till the bell-man came by with his bell just under 

my window as I was writing of this very line, and cried, 

“Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy morn- 

I then went to bed, and left my wife and the maid 


Houghton 


ing.” 

a-washing still. 

It is as tempting as it ever was to speculate upon the motives 
of Pepys in writing so endlessly and so shamelessly about him- 
self; whether it was because he loved to write anyway—he is 
one of the finest of English prose writers—or because he felt 
himself most when he was alone with his pen, or because he 
was so insatiable a collector of life—as he was of books and 
plays and kisses—that he could never quite endure to let it 
escape into total nothing. 

One aspect of Pepys remains to be studied with some care, 
and the materials, except here and there where Mr. Wheatley 
has resorted to dots of omission, are everywhere at hand. Pepys 
as a lover of women is at once monstrous, laughable. and pa- 
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thetic. Neither the variety nor the range of his amours is 
smmonly appreciated. Jealous as Mrs. Pepys was, she could 
not have dreamed of the hundreds of occasions on which her 
husband, to put it mildly, forgot her. On street corners, at 
apple stands, in ale-houses, in parks, at the houses of friends, 
in coaches, by his own fireside, and in his own kitchen he seems 
-onstantly to have tingled from the arrows of love. There are 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Bagwell, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Ashwell; there 
ij Jane Wayneman; there is Deb Willet, whose loss from the 
household caused the poor man to suffer acutely; and there are 
dozens Without name. The pathos of the case lies in the failure 


of Pepys to understand or accept himself as he was. His con- 
science gave him more trouble than his heart. 
So to my office a little and to Jervas’s again, thinking 
mais elle n’etait pas dedans. So I 


avoir recontrais Jane, 
back again and to my office, where I did with great con- 
vow to mind my business, and laisser aller 


tent ferais a 
my heart glad 


les femmes for a month, and am with all 
to find myself able to come to so good a resolution, that 
thereby I may follow my business, which and my honour 
thereby lies a-bleeding. So home to supper and to bed. 

Mr. Bradford might have been expected sooner or later 
to submit Pepys to the processes of his psychography. The 
result in “The Soul of Samuel Pepys” is a study which, like all 
of Mr. Bradford’s studies, is both weak and strong. Its value 
lies in its separate essays on Pepys as a business man, as a 
spender of money, as a man of mind, as a husband and lover, 
and as a church-goer. The quotations grouped under these 
heads furnish a short-cut to Pepys for those who have no time 
for the voluminous diary. The generalizations, however, and 
the remarks of interpretation are shallow. It is by no means 
clear that the Restoration was “a backwater in the stream of 
English and human progress.” And Mr. Bradford’s tone of 
rather fatuous familiarity with Pepys and the reader grows 
steadily more cffensive. Nothing is added to the force of a 
quotation by such sentences as: “I don’t blame her for being 
troubled, do you?”; “Can you beat that?”’; “Did it pay, Pepys, 
did it pay?”; “Good-bye, good-bye, charming Mrs. Pepys!” 

MARK VAN DOREN 


A Tragic Theme 


The Fir and the Palm. By Elizabeth Bibesco. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. $2. 

HAT Princess Bibesco’s brilliant novel should be only a 

little marred by its brilliance will seem to those who know 
the author’s short stories a tribute to its qualities. The stories 
were often too witty to be wise, but “The Fir and the Palm” 
reminds one merely of a_ sensitive, serious-eyed little girl 
whose mother mistakenly dresses her in sophisticated satin 
frocks. The essence of the novel transcends its trappings, and 
yet one cannot help wishing that the décor were less obtrusive 
—the perfumes fainter, the objets d’art fewer—and the talk 
less uniformly epigrammatic. 

The theme itself needed no such glitter and elaboration of 
setting. Reduced to simple terms, it gives us Helen, a charm- 
ing, unawakened woman, married to a man who loves her but 
refrains for certain delicate reasons of his own from expressing 
the full depth of his tenderness, and it gives us Toby, a phi- 
landerer playing for friendship but using a too ingratiating 
personality as a lure—Toby, whom Helen comes to love with 
terrifying humility, only to discover how little he desires her 
gift. Through her pathetic passion she learns in time to un- 
derstand the feeling she inspires in her husband, but the tale 
ends uncompromisingly. The lonely fir continues to dream 
unavailingly of the palm. 

One can but accept Helen and Toby: they are real. The 
adored woman—Christopher and others as well as her husband 
adore her—rejected by the one man to whom she would give 
herself and receiving her dismissal with pitiful courage, is 


utterly real. And the man who wooed her in the hope of 
monopolizing a flatterine friendship but drew back from the 
flaming abandon that threatened his peace of mind and body, 
he too is real. Unfortunately, the secondary characters, vividly 
sketched as some of them are, often disrupt the consistency 
of the story; like the hot-house background that frequently 
usurps the foreground the smart conversations, jerkily 
swinging the tenser scenes out of their rhythm, they diminish 
of the central situation 


and 
rather than heighten the effectiveness 

That situation was well worth presenting, however, and it 
has been presented with extraordinary sympathy and insight. 
Conventional standards of conduct must of course be forgotten 
in judging it. Helen, for instance, so long as she is unaware 
of her husband’s love for her, never questions her right to love 
another man. She lives, therefore, not in the stifling atmosphere 
of an infatuation but in the bright air and sea-swept 
spaces of a great passion. And so tenderly has she been drawn, 
so admirably realized, that the emotional appeal of the story 
arises unaided from the tragedy inherent in that passion. To 
have weighted her with a sense of guilt would have 
all the values of the situation. GRACE FRANK 
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» dislocated 


The American Revolution 


Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. By James Truslow 
Adams. Atlantic Monthly Press. $5. 
Samuel Adams, Promoter of the American Revolution: A Study 


in Psychology and Politics. By Ralph Volney Harlow. Henry 


Holt and Company. $3. 
a studies of the problem involved in the causes of 
\Y the American Revolution have recently been published and 
more are promised in the near future. What 
of this renewed agitation about an old scandal? 
in part to the war which brought England and the United 
States into closer bonds cf sympathy, and it may be ascribed 
also to the natural reaction in scientific quarters to the popular 
and in 


is the occasion 


It may be due 


propaganda concerning the subject in the public press 
some of the State legislatures. The Wisconsin law, for in- 
prohibiting the teaching of history textbooks I 


stance, which 
a red rag waved in the 


“defame” the founders of our nation, is 


face of the historical bulls. There is, however, a much more 
direct cause for the appearance of these studies by serious 
the outbreak of the World War there had 


scholars. Before 
developed a strong impetus toward a modern 
of the American past and these recent treatises are the con- 
tinuance of a movement which was interrupted by the war. 
The two volumes under consideration are evidently products 
of the evolutionary movement rather than the results of recent 
public agitation, although there is internal evidence that both 
authors have not been unmindful of the Anglophobia of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers and have anticipated with some pleasure 
the attacks which may be expected from that quarter. Let 
the New York Historical Committee take note that Mr. Harlow 
interprets Samuel Adams as a “neurotic crank” and that Mr. 
Adams characterizes John Hancock as “exceedingly vain, of 
very mediocre talents, fond of applause, and easily influenced.” 
Should not both volumes be barred from all public libraries? 
The two volumes furnish a reliable measure of the distance 
trav led by recent historians away from the older and stil] tra- 
ditional view of the American Revolution. For George Ban- 
croft and the school of historians following him the revolution 
was caused by the spontaneous uprising of a free and liberty- 
loving people against the tyrannical acts of George III and his 
parliament. The naivete of this explanation, long maintained 
even by serious students, was bound to be discarded when more 
intensive and extensive studies were undertaken. In the schol- 
arly world it has not been held for two decades at least. Mr. 
Harlow’s interpretation is almost as simple. “Justifiable the 
revolutionary movement may have been,” he writes, “but it was 
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far from being the result of spontaneous public action. ‘Ma- 
chine-made’ would describe it with considerably more fitness 
than ‘democratical’” (p. 148). Mr. Adams does not agree with 
this later view, however. He writes: “If there is much false 
history and no little absurdity in the old legend of a practically 
unanimous population of Americans suddenly rising in the few 
years from 1763 to 1776, to resist the slavery that a king and 
his tools were said to be consciously striving to force upon them, 
no less unhistorical is the view that the revolution was the work 
of a few scheming radicals” (p. 450). 

Both historians have been trained in the imperial school 
represented by Osgood, Beer, and Andrews, but both reveal some 
weaknesses in their knowledge of English politics. Both are 
familiar with Turner’s Western viewpoint, but both have also 
been affected by an even more recent school of thought, that 
of the psychological historians. In one of his illuminating 
generalizations—possibly not always consistent—Mr. Adams 
declares that the revolution was as much “a psychological as a 
political manifestation, and, indeed, the whole revolutionary 
period offers a fascinating field for psychological study” 
(p. 320). To this generalization he remains on the whole faith- 
ful, and his study of New England is directed toward the trac- 
ing of the development in the colonies of a national psychologi- 
cal condition which was so different from that of England that 
common ground for mutual understanding had become very 
small. The war was the consequence, then, of misunderstanding. 
Separation was bound to occur sooner or later. The imme- 
diate occasion was due to the changes in the imperial ma- 
chinery inaugurated by ministers ignorant of American public 
opinion and to leaders in America who made use of the Eng- 
lishmen’s mistakes to work up the public to a political frenzy. 
The particular leader responsible for the hysteria of the peo- 
ple was Samuel Adams. 

Few, if any, will criticize Mr. Adams for his employment of 
psychological methods so moderate and reasonable. But many 
readers will be startled by the direct and positive application 
of psychoanalysis to the character of Samuel Adams by Mr. 
Harlow. The starting-point is found in Adams’s early failures 
in business, law, and civil office, the result of which was the 
development in his mind of an “inferiority complex.” Herein 
lies the explanation of all his later activities. “Neurotics,” 
writes Mr. Harlow, “almost invariably fix the blame for their 
failures upon something or someone apart from themselves. 
. . . Because he blamed the British Government for his fail- 
ures, he had to lead a crusade against it. Hatred of that sort, 
unreasoning though it may be, furnishes an irresistible impetus 
to act, and in many cases to lead others to action. These fol- 
lowers, entirely ignorant of the true nature of their leader’s 
fervor, may look upon him as a heroic patriot, when he may be 
only a neurotic crank” (p. 65). In order to adjust their per- 
sonalities to their environment neurotics create a “mental world 
of their own” into which they retreat. “In this world of ideas, 
which he [Adams] built up, the British Government was al- 
ways hopelessly at variance with the colonies, always seeking 
for new means to tyrannize over them, always savagely bent 
upon reducing them to bondage. ... Those striking exaggera- 
tions in his correspondence ... were descriptions, not of ac- 
tual facts in the real world but of conditions which he saw in 
his imaginary world, the mere fabric of a dream” (p. 170). 

Mr. Harlow carries this analysis of Samuel Adams consis- 
tently through the period of agitation, 1764-1776, but after the 
latter date he finds some difficulty and is satisfied with the 
statement of a general breakdown in his subject, after the ob- 
ject of his life was accomplished. 

There can be no criticism of this attempt to explain Samuel 
Adams by the process of psychoanalysis. This concession 
doesn’t mean that I am convinced by Mr. Harlow’s reasoning. 
All politicians try to show the same intenseness of their con- 
victions, the same hatred of the ways of their opponents. For 
instance, if the same method were applied to the opponents of 


A, 


Mr. Wilson and the League of Nations, I fear we should dis. 
cover a whole galaxy of neurotic cranks, Lodge, Borah, Hirg;, 
Johnson, George Harvey, and even the editor of The Natiny 





Their convictions reveal the same “religious fervor” as thos § 


of Samuel Adams. 1a 
is believed to be political truth are in general easily under. 
stood without assuming the existence of diseased minds, a). 
though man is so constituted that, like the Scotch Presbyterja, 
he thinks all opponents a “little odd.” CLARENCE W. ALyorp 


Chekhov 


Anton Chehov. By William Gerhardi. Duffield and Com. 
pany. $2. 
U NTIL the Moscow Art Theater came here and repaid in 
/ some measure its debt to Chekhov by featuring his plays in 
its repertoire, the circle of his American readers was extremely 
small; in fact, it was almost entirely confined to the practi- 
tioners of the short story who sought inspiration and example 
from the master of that art. For Americans have been ex- 
tremely skittish where Russian authors were concerned ever 
since they plugged through the ponderous volumes and ponder- 
ous thoughts of Tolstoi and blundered among those inconsist- 
encies of the troubled conscience that Dostoevski called his mind. 
Their acceptance of these two authors despite their tragic in- 
ability to appreciate them is another testimonial to the effi- 
ciency of German publicity. And there is an element of divine 
irony in the fact that, left to their own devices, they fought shy 
of the Slavic antidote for Slavic melancholia. 

This antidote is to be found in the works of Gogol and Tur- 
genev, of Chekhov and Maxim Gorki. Chekhov understood the 
Russian better than either Tolstoi or Dostoevski did, and de- 
scribed him more skilfully and more truly. As Mr. Gerhardi 
points out, “It is all but useless to classify his subject matter. 
It encompasses all kinds of Russian life that one can think of; 
and it is the consummative variety of his works remembered as 
a whole that fills one with a mingled sense of wonder and of 
lost opportunities.” 

Above all, Chekhov differs from the others because he wil! 
not weep for the mujik, nor teach him, nor present him as a 
Rousseau ideal. “I have peasant blood in my veins,” he once 
wrote—he was the son of a serf—‘“and you won’t astonish me 
with peasant virtues.” Ata time in Russia when everyone was 
demonstrating his allegiance to the liberal or the conservative 
philosophy and choosing his side in the struggle between mon- 
archy and revolution, Chekhov would not permit himself to 
desert the impartial stand of the artist. 
either for gendarmes, or for 
scientists, or for writers, or for the 

younger generation. I regard trade-marks and labels as 
a superstition. My holy of holies is the human body, 
health, intelligence, talent, inspiration, love, and the most 
absolute freedom—freedom from violence and lying, what- 
ever forms they may take. 

He held to this program. This detachment enabled him to 
communicate to his readers the consciousness that they were 
observing a work of art and, at the same time, to imbue them 
with the feeling that they were participating imaginatively in 
the experiences of his characters. And, therefore, while I can- 
not agree with Mr. Gerhardi that Chekhov “is the most subtle 
and delicately discriminating, and yet also the most level-headed 
and humorous of all Russian writers, as well as the most truly 
civilized of men,” I feel that he is the most appealing and the 
most intelligible author for non-Russian readers. His unerring 


I have no preference 


butchers, or for 


and almost intuitive appreciation of character and his direct, 
succinct representation of thought and emotion enable him to 
express more fully than can those who are his superiors both in 
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-ptlety and in humor the individual idiosyncrasies and the 
aderlying irony of Russian life. 

f Chekhov has himself revealed in a passage too long for 
gotation his manner and difficulties of writing, his conscious- 
ss of faults and failings. He was always susceptible to edi- 
rial pressure and revision; for better or for worse, the Chek- 
.y that appeared in print was not the Chekhov that dreamt 
is story. It is here that Mr. Gerhardi is inadequate. The 
ejdy is too formal, too intent on J. Middleton Murry’s laws of 
sticism to be intimate and to capture the lawlessness of the 
ytist’s aspirations. Mr. Gerhardi is sympathetic and scholarly; 
» has written all there is to know about his subject. But he 
-neither consubstantial nor close enough to write all one should 
te] about Chekhov. 
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New Light on Ancient Egypt 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. By Howard Carter and A. C. 

Mace. George H. Doran Company. $5. 
Tutankhamen and Other Essays. By Arthur Weigall. 

H. Doran Company. $3.50. 

CCORDING to Napoleon Bonaparte, Egypt is the most im- 
+4 portant of all lands. Certainly its history and civilization 
re among the most interesting and valuable of antiquity. The 
samor that for the Greeks clothed the land of the pyramids 
has not been lost upon us, especially since its desert sands 
save been forced to yield so many time-honored secrets. 

From the point of view of Egyptian art and culture, no 
jiscovery ever made in the country of the Phuraohs can equal 
the finding of Tutankhamen’s tomb. The narrative given by 
Messrs. Carter and Mace is a preliminary account of the work 
of 1923. After giving us a glimpse of Tutankhamen’s place 
n history, and of the story of the valley of the tomb, Mr. 
Carter tells how he waited anxiously for a grant from the 
Egyptian Government to excavate there. This grant was not 
forthcoming until the authorities believed that there was noth- 
ng more to be found in the valley. Mr. Carter, however, felt 
ertain that Tutankhamen’s tomb must be in that vicinity and 
varried on his search 1sethodically. It is a thrilling and ro- 
mantie tale that he has to tell and we can experience with him 
the suspense and anticipation that must have been his while 
he awaited the arrival of Lord Carnarvon before opening the 
loor of the tomb. But the chief value of Mr. Carter’s book lies 
in the description of the objects found. He estimates them as 
probably only a quarter of the treasure contained in the tomb, 
for there are other chambers which cannot be reached until the 
more immediate are emptied. But the 89 plates which the 
book presents afford us an excellent exhibition of the interest- 
ing objects found so far. Unfortunately the illustrations are 
not so clear or so beautiful as were those which appeared in 
the New York Times. 

Mr. Weigall’s volume does not confine itself to the theme 
of Tutankhamen. In its wide scope and charming presenta- 
tion, it is both valuable and entertaining. The discussion of 
the future of the excavations in Egypt reveals the seriousness 
of the present situation. The Egyptian nation, which has 
awakened to a new feeling of its dignity and destiny, is not dis- 
posed to allow its treasures to be carried off to other lands. 
On the other hand, the Cairo Museum is pitifully inadequate 
to take care of the deluge of valuable objects showered upon 
it by Mr. Carter’s discovery. The author pleads for the Egyp- 
tian viewpoint and insists that foreign excavators must not 
assume an attitude of outraged dignity but rather of gratitude. 
In view of the recent press reports of Mr. Carter’s friction 
with the Egyptian authorities, the wisdom of his advice is ap- 
parent. Incidentally Mr. Weigall speaks of the great mistake 
Lord Carnarvon made of selling all news rights of the discovery 
to the Times, and of the storm this aroused in Egypt. His 
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chapter on the historical problems connecting the old story of 
Manetho, of “the expulsion of the lepers” as preserved by 
Josephus, with the Aton heresy at Tell-el-Amarna, is very il- 
luminating, though we may be pardoned for refusing to credit 
the connection he tries to establish between Moses and Tut- 
ankhamen as Pharaoh of the Exodus. In a chapter on the 
“ancient ghouls of Thebes,” he describes the activities of tomb- 
robbers in the days of the Pharaohs on the basis of literary 
records and the attempts of various rulers to insure the safety 
of their tombs. The fate of Lord Carnarvon, attributed by 
the superstitious to evil spirits, gives him occasion to tell 
rather startling incidents of his own knowledge which he re- 
gards as coincidences but which minds less balanced will seize 
upon as proof of superstition. Of particular interest are his 
chapters on the ancient stone quarries of Wady Hammamat and 
of Mons Claudianus, and on the imperial porphyry quarries. 
As few modern explorers have visited these places, his story 
is valuable. Very delectable is the idyl entitled “The Red Sea 
Highroad,” with its picture of indolent, timeless desert life. 
The flooding of lower Nubia by the great dam on the Nile is 
justified at some length by the author, who had a share in this 
undertaking. Finally he gives us his reflections on the Egyptian 
Empire, on Egypt as the gateway of the East, and on the mean- 
ing of civilization. The great World War has led him to realize 
that civilization is not the greatest of all things. He is too in- 
telligent to resort to the claim of the ignorant that the war was 
a battle of civilization against barbarism, for, he says, “the 
Germans are probably the most civilized people in the world.” 
To him the war was rather for a moral ideal threatened by 
civilization. How he can make such an assertion at this late 
day in the face of the Russian archives and of the Treaty of 
Versailles remains a deep mystery. 

E. G. H. KRAELING 


Rolland and Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland. The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

OMAIN ROLLAND is historian of the inner life of our 

age. Three times now he has set the seal of his mind 
and his spirit on an era: before the war; during the war; 
and after the war: once for the past; once for the present; 
and once for the future. “Jean-Christophe” was more than a 
panorama of pre-war European civilization seen through the 
eyes of a composer of genius; it was a European book, and it 
may yet prove to have been the only European book since 
Goethe’s “Faust.” In “Clerambault’” Romain Rolland has left 
us a record of the human mind in war time. It is both ghastly 
and beautiful. It was one of those tasks which should be done 
and Romain Rolland, little as he may have enjoyed it, was the 
man to do it. There it stands for the world to read. 

But now for the future. It is Rolland’s life of Gandhi. 
Here East meets West; Europe turns to Asia; a pacifist thinker 
writes the biography of a pacifist man of action. The book 
is a milestone at historic crossways. 

Dramatic as is this juxtaposition of personalities, it would 
be easy to overlook the actual significance of this volume, and 
for more reasons than one. First, the stark austerity of the 
writing. In it Rolland has returned to the terse, sinewy style 
of his earlier biographies—particularly that of his “Michel- 
angelo”—in which everything is stripped to the buff, “all bone 
and strings,” as athletes say. The result is a book so easy to 
read that superficial readers, after once galloping through it, 
will be betrayed into thinking they have possessed themselves 
of its content. Not so fast! The method of M. Rolland in this 
curt brevity of fact-presentation is to set forth the life events 
of his figure in such a musical scoring of narrative that the 
spirit of the man will shine through his action. In “Jean- 
Christophe” this master of prose and of thought wrote narra- 
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Chase Salmon Osborn, LL.D. 


EX-GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 
AUTHOR OF “THE IRON HUNTER,” “THE ANDEAN LAND,” 
“THE LAW OF DIVINE CONCORD,” ETC, 


“TTHIS is a traveller’s book, such as 
Herodotus, Marco Polo or Mark Twain 
might have written. But it is a scientific 
book as well and tells you more about the 
geology, topography, the plant and animal 
life of Madagascar, the people and their 
ways, than can be found in any other work 
in English. It is full of interesting infor- 
mation, shrewd observations on human na- 
ture, bits of quiet humor. The style is 
frankly American-English, often reminding 
the reader of Mark Twain. Mr. Osborn 
likes to receive and to give instruction, but 
has not written merely to instruct. He says 
that his aim was to make this book good 
reading. That is exactly what it is. 


Madagascar is a beautiful book of more than 
450 pages, bound in black cloth and stamped 
in gold leaf. It is profusely and interest- 
ingly illustrated with maps and protographs. 


55.00 Postpaid 
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e that was like Beethovenesque orchestration. In these heroic 
vraphies the art is, rather, that of Beethoven's string quar- 

later ones in which four-stringed 

work of an orchestra. This 
score of something a good deal more 


nary liter- 


_ and especially of the 
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struments are made to do the 





galogy is adduced on the 
gportant than any mere dilettant 
ity criticism, for it denotes a spirit rare in the literature of 
xe West, if not indeed quite novel, and one which is destined 
» become less rare in the near future. 

We of the West are like the heathen in that we 
gall be heard for our much speaking; and our writers for the 
nost part, even some of ihe best of them, share this idolatry. 
dur books must be frequent; they must be long; they must be 
‘sctual, exhaustive—and exhausting. It is only one more symp- 
om of our prevailing malady of materialism, attacking the 
ntellect itself. We have yet to learn and to value that kind 
{ writing which gives us pages strewn with seedling-ideas t 
x picked up and nourished in the consciousness for what they 
nay bring forth of our own. For the book, like the man, should 
be creative. Not “What does it tell me?” but “What does it 
tell me to tell myself?” For such is the chaos of the modern 
world that explicitness of instruction has ceased to be virtue; 
what we want is spiritual prompting. Like Wagner, we feel 
that “Henceforth the life-stream must flow not from without 
but from within.” 

There are, in the East, writings which are meant to be 
read only in order that they may be made the subject of pro- 
longed and conscious meditation. To read them with a merely 
acquisitive intellect and to stop there is as futile as to peruse 
a chart of gymnastic exercises and expect to grow muscle 
without performing the motions. Romain Rolland’s “Mahatma 
Gandhi” is such a book. It can be read through in two hours. 
But it contains material which can hardly be assimilated within 
the span of a single life-time. For it is packed with the germ- 
ideas of a new age and a new order of humanity. When one 
finishes his study of Tolstoi’s “The Kingdom of God Is Within 
You,” the classic exposition of non-violence as voiced in Europe 
at the close of the nineteenth century, there remains the feeling 
that wide margins of individual thinking have been left for 
the reader to do on his own account if he would relate this 
doctrine to common life. When one finishes his first reading 
of Rolland’s “Gandhi” one feels that this margin of thinking 
left at the end of Tolstoi’s work has been, to a large extent, 
completed, and, furthermore, that this thought has already in 
India been translated into the language of heroic action. The 
word has become flesh and, whether we wit or no, has dwelt 
among us. For Gandhi is a figure of prophecy. He is the 
oriental mystic become occidental man of action. One feels, on 
holding in his consciousness these germ-thoughts of such in- 
finite potency, that he is entertaining the seeds of a new age. 
Here are the raw matcrials of the future, and all presented so 
quietly, so simply, with such serenity that the knowledge- 
mongers and the sensation-seekers would race past, never guess- 
ing this to be the seat of at once the new and the ancient 
wisdom. LUCIEN PRICE 
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Scoundrels and Heroes 


The Buccaneers of America. By John Esquemeling. E. P. 

Dutton and Company. $5. 

ASTER JOHN ESQUEMELING, buccaneer (1645-1707), 

was a downright kind of man, and there is a dry insolence 
in the record that he made. He flings facts in your face with a 
take-it-or-leave-it air, and it is to his glory that he possesses 
the subtle qualities of unity and vigor of narration. Nor, spite 
of all the blood and the death and the pillage, shall you go 
unpaid for the reading of his tale, seeing that there stands, 
well revealed, the splendor of courage and of endurance. More, 
if you are so inclined, you can make of the story a kind of man- 
analysis, seeing that those of whom he writes, Sir Henry Mor- 
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wrote, just as I see the reasons to be j nsidering 
both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Lardner (though they have nothing 
in common except veracity of observation) to be per lit 
erary artists to even so competent a craltsman as Kathe e Mans 
field. To my mind there are three Americans wl at their best, 
are in the world’s first rank of short stor write and they are 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Sibert Cather and Mr. ! iner 

“The best of the stories in ‘How to Write Sho tories’ are 
not couched in the illiterate Busher’s idiom which ¢g Mr. Lard 
ner his vogue, but in grammatical Fenglish of ind warmth, 
strength and power—a method of expression mold t of the 
vital elements of the native American language I ire aw 
thentic stories of American life, but the tragic or drama 
of them would not be alien to any occidental country 
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which have appeared dealing with this subject. 


studies 
tevolt- 


Recognition of formerly neglected aspects of the 
on does not, however, prevent adequate attention to the more 
‘ymiliar constitutional issues. The editor has brought together 
‘he well-known but not generally accessible arguments of such 
samphleteers on both sides as Soane Jenyns, Daniel Dulany, 
james Otis, and James Wilson. It was obviously impracticable 
9 reproduce all of these in full, but the excerpts are sufficiently 
axtensive to present the argument fairly. It would have been 
worth while, however, to print with the excerpts from John 
A4dams’s “Novanglus” essays, something from his loyalist op- 
ponent, “Massachusettensis.” One of the less familiar docu- 
ments is the Royal Instructions to the British peace commis- 
sion of 1778, included primarily to indicate what the ministry 
was Willing to do in the matter of constitutional adjustment. 

In general, the reader who is accustomed to the traditional 
treatment of this period will be impressed with the relative 
attention given to State and local proceedings. The State con- 
stitutions chosen for reproduction are those of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. The Virginia Declaration of Rights is given 
in full and excerpts from the corresponding Pennsylvania docu- 
ment are so presented as to facilitate comparison. As a Massa- 
chusetts man, Mr. Morison seems to have “leaned over back- 
ward” in not adding the Massachusetts constitution of 1780, 
representing certainly a somewhat different state of mind from 
that of either Virginia or Pennsylvania in 1776. 

The political theory of the Federal Convention is illus- 
trated by excerpts from the notes of Madison and Yates; the 
editor has not kept to such beaten tracks as the compromises 
on representation and commerce, but has included matter on 
topics like “Corruption and Government,” “Foreigners and the 
Senate,” and sectional feeling between East and West. The 
selection of documents relating to the struggle for ratification 
is doubtless difficult because of an embarrassment of riches. 
Mr. Morison has limited himself to one letter from Gouverneur 
Morris, reproduced from the Washington Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress, and a series of excerpts from the debates 
of the Virginia ratifying convention. To these excerpts he gives 
over fifty pages, about one-seventh of the whole space given to 
documents and more than is allowed for the debates in the 
Federal Convention. Perhaps the most striking omission is the 
absence of any selection from “The Federalist” or from any of 
the Anti-Federalist pamphlets. EVARTS B. GREENE 

















The Art of Singing 

Singer’s Pilgrimage. By Blanche Marchesi. 

and Company. $4. 

O*E does not need books these days to remind us that sing- 
ing, as an art, is on the decline. Whether it is that in- 
strumentalists are more and more claiming those popular 
affections formerly held almost exclusively by vocalists, so that 
the perfection once demanded from the latter is now sought in 
the former, certain it is that singing, as a past generation knew 
it, is fast becoming a legend of the studio. The great principles 
laid down by the Garcias and the Lampertis, the pure style 
inculeated by Mathilde Marchesi are no longer the gospel of 
the singer—not because there are none left to teach them, but 
because the public has forgotten them, and the student no 
longer needs them. No one could remind us of these principles 
better than Blanche Marchesi, because no one has ever had 
greater opportunities to learn them. The daughter of Mathilde 
and Salvatore Marchesi, she was born and raised in one of the 
greatest vocal studios the world has ever known. It was a 
studio that sent forth such operatic singers as Melba, Eames, 
Gerster, Krauss, Calvé, and other great artists, so that, as she 
justly claims, “for years the directors of the world’s stages 
would come to our house in search of new talent.” Her de- 
scription of this environment, her discussion of her mother’s 
famous pupils, and the intimate glimpses she gives of many 
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other celebrities, though at times somewhat malicious, are al- 
ways interesting. Her whole story of the Garcia family— 
Manuel Garcia the first, and his three remarkable children, 
Mme Viardot, Mme Malibran, and Manuel Garcia the second 
(the last the discoverer of the laryngoscope, and the teacher 
of Mathilde Marchesi, Jenny Lind, Stockhausen, and others of 
great repute), her “fourteen points” for teaching, her excel- 
lent advice to students, and, above all, her chapter on style 
make this book the most valuable that any singer has published 
since that of Lilli Lehmann. One must stress the chapter on 
style because it was that in which she as a singer, and her 
mother as a teacher, most excelled. She lays great stress upon 
the Garcia method, which, she declares, the whole world ought 
to adopt as a general standard. Yet it is doubtful whether she 
or her mother ever applied that method absolutely correctly. 
For Blanche Marchesi herself was distinguished more for her 
finish of interpretation than for her voice, which, to many, was 
most disagreeable; while Marchesi taught the pernicious “coup 
de glotte,” which, her daughter claims, is an expression that 
was used by Garcia himself, and has always been misinterpreted 
as a stroke of the glottis, though it merely signifies the union 
of the vocal cords when the sound is made. Moreover, it used 
to be claimed, by one who assisted for years Mathilde Marchesi, 
that the latter was better for sopranos than for contraltos, 
and better still for style than for voice training, and that she 
often used to say, “Tell the pupils to be prepared vocally before 
they come to me.” However that may be, one finds throughout 
this book many invaluable remarks on vocal teaching, though 
one wearies at times of that old refrain of teachers in gen- 
eral—the ingratitude of pupils. This Blanche Marchesi chants 
for herself and her mother, along with many other grievances 
that stamp her own personality as most unpleasant. But one 
can well overlook such a fault in a volume of such precious 
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Books in Brief 


Kostes Palamas. Royal Blossom, or Trisevyene. Translated 
by Aristides E. Phoutrides. Yale University Press. $2. 
This play from the modern Greek is quiet and humane, 
though it is tragic. Trisevyene, the heroine, a pure and impul- 
sive girl, is sacrificed to the stupidity of a town which 
nevertheless adores her. Thus the world, Palamas seems to 
say, clumsily mishandles the finest things it has, even while it 
caresses them. The symbolism is rather pale, and the people 
are bodiless; but the scene is as clear as the best of Greeks 
could have made it, the story is touching, and the writing is 
rich. Mr. Phoutrides, who here completed his third volume of 
translations from Palamas, has performed a valuable service in 
making better known an interesting contemporary European 
poet. 


Saint Helena. By M. A. Aldanov. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

The threads of history and of purely imaginative narrative 
have been laced into a tight strand in this story, which seems 
to catch the essence of the final isolation of Napoleon. The 
spiritual significance of that episode is mirrored in a style 
which is compact and sparingly adorned; the story has sim- 
plicity as well as vitality. 


The Long Walk of Samba Diouf. By Jerome and Jean 
Tharaud. Translated by Willis Steell. Duffield and 
Company. $1.75. 


There is a curious remoteness in this story of the Sene- 
galese and their reactions to the iron stamp of militarism; it 
might be the record of some early exploitation of the African 
native instead of the fictional reflection of what happened day 
before yesterday. One finds the book an interesting study of 


primitive impulses forced into unfamiliar expression; the jungle 
and the junker are shoulder to shoulder. 


Rapture. By Richmond Brooks Barrett. Boni and Liveright, go 

Written in a leisurely manner about a leisure class, “Rap- 
ture” proves to be a work of considerably more than average 
acumen, peopled with characters which—even though they qy 
not sink deeply into one’s sympathy—have been allowed to de. 
velop naturally and to take on the colors of life. Mr. Barret: 






has drawn a group portrait, in which each figure is distinct ang @ 


in which the relationships are fundamentally faithful to reality. 
Coffins for Two. Covici-McGee Com. 
pany. $2. 

Echoes of Poe and Machen sounds faintly through these 
short stories, with their deliberate pursuit of horror and their 
even more deliberate ornamentation. One wonders whether the 
tales might not have gained momentum—which is assuredly 
what one desires in stories of mystery—if the author had cut 


By Vincent Starrett. 


away some of the trappings. They seem to pass before the eye 
like the animal wagons in a circus parade; one scarcely sees | 


the tiger because the cage is so glittering. 


Streets of Night. 
pany. $2. 

The success of Mr. Dos Passos’s extremely literal manner 
depends largely upon his subject matter. When in “Three So]. 
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By John Dos Passos. George H. Doran Com. 


diers” his subject was in itself extraordinarily interesting the | 


book was important, but when, as in the present novel, his 
material is not especially fresh the effect is flat. Adolescent 
adventures in art and sex are not novel and they require more 
than good reporting to arouse much interest. 


The Book of Blanche. By Dorothy Richardson. 
and Company. $2. 

The ability which has gone into the fashioning of this nove! 
is evident but not sufficiently disciplined. The author has drawn 
a clear portrait and left out the shadows. Written with a 
greater measure of repose, the book would have gained in 
strength. Miss Richardson insists that the reader’s emotions 
shall be pressed continuously against the emery-wheel of her 
imagination, unmindful of the fact that a few sparks may be 
just as powerful as a shower of them. 


Little, Brown 


True Travellers. A Tramp’s Opera in Three Acts. By William 
H. Davies. With Decorations by William Nicholson. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 

A mildly amusing beggars’ opera by the author of “The 
Autobiography of a Super-Tramp.” Mr. Davies is hardly a 
playwright, but he is utterly ingenuous toward his worthless 
and attractive characters, and he has put into their mouths a 
number of songs of the sort which he is uniquely qualified to 
write. Admirers of his poetry will be charmed with the book: 
it will have no claim on others. 


Birth. By Zona Gale. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The five years which have elapsed since the first appearance 
of “Birth” have provided few novels maintaining an equal level 
of artistic excellence; the reissuing of the novel, now that Miss 
Gale is upon a higher rung of the ladder of sales, should estab- 
lish this fact. To catch the genuine flavor of American village 
life, and to vitalize the reality which lies beneath its drab rovu- 
tine and its petty monotony, is an achievement of mark, and it is 
this which Miss Gale accomplished in “Birth.” By a flash of 
insight, sometimes a mere turn of phrase, she illuminates the 
stuff of existence; details take on dignity and significance. The 
little town of Burage—a warmer and a more living embodiment 
of Main Street than Mr. Lewis’s—is presented in all its limita- 
tions, all its emphatic trivialities, and yet one’s sympathy is 
captured and held. Against this background, the gentle life 
tragedy of Marshall Pitt—a wistful, indecisive little idealist— 
is delicately unfolded. He is a being with no flourish, no posi- 
tive attractiveness, and yet drawn with a touch of humanity to 
which the reader is immediately responsive. His story is one of 
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Being number three of the Phillips Publica- 
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By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“Mr. Villard ... has served humanity by making this ree 
ord.”—William Allen White in the Emporia Gazette 

“It at once becomes the standard, and probably final 
authority on its theme.”—London Times. 

“Mr. Villard’s book is the labor of a master of me His 
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those narratives in a minor key in which the values do not all 
lie upon the surface, and Miss Gale has not failed to sound its 
depths. 


From Whitman to Sandburg in American Poetry. A Critical 
Survey. By Bruce Weirick. The Macmillan Company. $2. 
The most consecutive account to date of modern American 
poetry. The volumes of Louis Untermeyer and Amy Lowell 
are collections of more or lcss brilliant essays; this is a book— 
even, it should be said, a textbook. Mr. Weirick has tried to 
describe all the influences, social and artistic, that have directed 
the stream of verse since Whitman. His instincts are on the 
side of democracy, nationality, and robustness; hence his inade- 
quacy in dealing with the “back-waters” of Frost and Robin- 
son, his inability to understand the finer futility, his impatience 
with the “art group,” his utter failure to do Emily Dickinson 
justice. To devote thirty-five pages to Whitman, Titan that he 
is, and less than two pages to Emily Dickinson is to commit 
a cardinal error for a writer of literary history. So that 
while he has treated a great many more poets than come into 
any other book upon the subject, and has written with a genuine 
if somewhat elementary enthusiasm, and has furnished a guide 
for college students in a certain field of American literature, 
he cannot claim to have composed a really original or perma- 
nently stimulating volume. 





Contributors to This Issue 


SINCLAIR LEWIS, just returned from England, will act as 
The Nation’s special correspondent for the presidential 
campaign in Gopher Prairie, Zenith, and other centers 
of political thought. 

“AN OPERATOR” desires to have his identity withheld from 
the public. 

WINTHROP D. LANE, author of “Civil War in West Vir- 
ginia,” wrote the report for the Committee of Inquiry 
on Coal and Civil Liberties headed by Zechariah Chafee. 

NATHAN FINE is associated with Solon de Leon in editing 
“The American Labor Year Book.” 

GLENN FRANK is editor of the Century Magazine. 

CARL SANDBURG, author of the Rootabaga Stories, is 
primarily a poet; “Corn Husker” and “Smoke and 
Steel” are perhaps his most representative volumes. 

HARRY HANSEN, who calls himself only a “reviewer,” is 
in reality literary editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
and a critic of enviable reputation. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN is the author of many volumes of 
ballads and lyrics. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD’s “Parable of Paradise” won a special 
award in The Nation’s 1924 Poetry Contest. 

Puitie GUEDALLA in his “Second Empire” set new stand- 
ards for the writing of history. 

Rutu E. ALEXANDER is a resident of Cape Town and a 
life-long friend of Olive Schreiner. 

MARK VAN DOorREN, assistant professor of English at 
Columbia University, will succeed Irita Van Doren as 
literary editor of The Nation. 

CLARENCE W. ALvorD is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

CHARLES J. FINGER, editor of All’s Well, perennially in- 
terested in adventure, has just published a volume of 
sketches called “In Lawless Lands.” 

Evarts B. GREENE, long professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has recently joined the faculty of 
Columbia University. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS, music critic for The Nation, will act 
as correspondent from various European music centers 


during the next year. 











Drama 
All God’s Chillun 


\A R. EUGENE O’NEILL has at last hit upon tragedy, 
4 has the theme, the intensity, the terror and exaltati, 
All this will be missed by those who see the play through 
curtain of words. Such words as miscegenation, for instane 
It will be missed by those who indulge in sociological reflection 
Mr. O’Neill has fortunately gone much deeper. 

He starts with a fact, a credible fact. There is the ¢; 
slum; there is Jim Harris; there is Ella Downey. It is eas 
to object: Why mate a first-rate Negro with a third-rate whit 
woman? Because these are the facts. They are credible; the 
are nearly inevitable. Only this woman would have married 
Negro in America today. Only this Negro, on the other hand 
would have had both the mentality and the devotion. T; 
woman has been flung aside by a scoundrel of her own raca 
Jim loves her and wants to save her. In her stark lonelines 
and misery she accepts. An educated woman would never hay 
found herself in quite that position; an educated woman, evey 
if it were conceivable for her to risk the consequences of thi 
step, would never have revealed in sanity or madness wha 
needed to be revealed, what is beyond all else the tragic theme 
—the immemorial, ineradicable character of race prejudice. 

It is in revealing this dark and secret thing that Mr 
O’Neill reaches a height hitherto inaccessible to him. It j 
profoundly impressive and true that Ella was not happy in 
France since she took her soul and its memories and instincts 
with her; it is a master-stroke that she does not want Jim to 
pass his bar examinatfon, since that would destroy the ultimate 
feeling of superiority to which she clings and which, she thinks, 
sustains her. 

The case of Negro and White is a terrible case, an excessive 
one, a case surrounded with myth, fear, terror. But it does 
not stand alone. All deep divisions or supposedly deep di- 
visions have a like effect. A Gentile wife at some moment of 
crisis muttering the word Jew under her breath, a French wife, 
in 1915, the word Hun—these are other symbols out of which 
comparable tragedies could have been built. And as Mr. 
O’Neill’s tragedy points to these others, so would those others 
have pointed to his. I do not mean that he has not very honestly 
and concretely dealt with his Negro man and his white woman. 
But the problem he has selected cleaves so near the bone of 
human life itself that it possesses a transcendent symbolic 
character. There are not many such themes in the world; this 
is one of them. 

It is amusing to contemplate the state of mind of the people 
who were determined to be shocked by this play, of the critics 
who excused themselves for trying to view it objectively, of the 
Gerry Society which, at least for the opening night, refused to 
issue the permit that would have made possible the performance 
of the prologue by white and colored children. It is amusing 
since all these things serve but to emphasize the truth of Mr. 
O’Neill’s delineation of Ella Downey’s soul. He created Ella 
Downey and at once found the world fuil of Ella Downeys. 

The production of the Provincetown Players is notably 
fine. Mr. Paul Robson is a superb actor, extraordinarily sin- 
cere and eloquent. Miss Mary Blair was a little halting in the 
earlier scenes; later she rose to the occasion and was literally 
thrilling at moments. I must not omit to mention excellent 
work by Frank Wilson and Dora Cole, nor the slum scene by 
Mr. Throckmorton, nor the directing of Mr. James Light. I 
have seen far more beauty and intelligence and mobility than 
there are in this production and this play. I have seen nothing 
that so deeply gave me an emotion comparable to what the 
Greeks must have felt at the dark and dreadful actions set 
forth by the older Attic dramatists. And these actions, too, 
had their origin in inexpugnable myth and ancient terror. 

LupWwig LEWISOHN 








